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“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


DISAPPOINTMENT in the Baltic and impatience in the East are the 
d characteristics that appear on the face of the week’s intelli- 
gence. At the same time, the natural impatience which is felt 
respecting the Crimea is accompanied by a strong expectation 
that the next movement will be somethiug worth waiting for; and 
it will assuredly be all the more important because deferred until 
the means of executing it with completeness are properly gathered. 
In the mean time, the relative posture of the two forces, on the 
side of the Russians and on the side of the Allies, is satisfactory. 
If the Russians have accumulated great numbers—and the 
latest reports of the Generals commanding the Allie d forees prove 
that their numbers really are very great—their preparations are 
those that would be designed by a commander expecting to be 
driven back; and, according to the telegraph, Prince Gortschakoff 
has made the pregnant confession, “ Our fortifications suffer.” 
The Russians are constructing considerable works in the rear 
of those that now form their front towards the besiegers, but 
these works are designed to retard the passage of a conquering 
force across the creek, while they facilitate the passage of the 
besieged to take up a position on the North side of the town. 
Across the Tchernaya they keep up an incessant activity; and a 
renewed attack was expected, with great probability, since it is 
hardly possible¢hat spies and deserters should not have led the 
Russians as well as our own friends to expect something tremen- 
dous in the bombardment that was in preparation. But the Allies 
were prepared for an attack across the Tchernaya, as well as for 
pushing their own operations with unexampled vigour. The line 
towards the river had been greatly strengthened, both by additional 
works and by a more advantageous placing of the forces. The 
men are in admirable training, health, and spirits; and the com- 
manding officers, we may add, are filled with the strongest confi- 
dence. The great anticipated event was the bombardment—* in 
a fortnight,” “ tomorrow,” “ in three or four days ”"—the estimate of 
date incessantly varying. 

The interest in the intelligence from Sebastopol, then, is now 
centered upon that future event which cannot be very long de- 
layed. The means and appliances already accumulated are enor- 
mous. The guns at the disposal of the whole of the Allied forces 
had been so placed as to distribute their weight in the best man- 
ner; the commanders codperating in order to a common object, 
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witnessed, much less endured. And this is the scene for which 
all are now waiting with so much anxiety. 


At home, the season presents the usual suspension of public 


| affairs in their routine, but with an uncommon activity in several 


} have Cabinet Councils held in Léndon in force: 


domestic movements. The Queen is off to the Highlands, to take, 
if possible, some repose from the duties which oppress the Royal 
hand in this counfry. It is only usual that the Queen should be 
attended by one of her Cabinet Ministers; but, this autumn, we 
the Minister in 
attendance will be at the receipt of communications far beyond the 
custom for the season; and the Sovereign will be pursued into her 
retreat by the peremptory requirements of the day. 

Nor are the labours of her countrymen in their public capacity 
entirely suspended. It is true that Parliament is not sitting, and 


| that public meetings of a political kind are comparatively few; but 


Without nice jealousies as to the share that either section of the | 


This greatly facilitates the best 
use of an arm in which a metal-working nation like the 
English must necessarily be strong. It has evidently been de- 
termined to make good any deficiencies that have reflected dis- 
credit upon us at a former period ; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that in other respects besides the accumulation of means 
proportionate to our resources, rather than to oldfashioned calcula- 
tions of routine officers, the past experiences of Sebastopol will be 
rendered fruitful of improvement. Hitherto the plans appear to 


combined armies might take. 


have failed for want of some certainty respecting the use of artil- | 


lery, and for want of a well-understood codperation of the differ- 
ent forces engaged. The last great attack was thus frustrated 
by the impatience of a too impetuous officer amongst our Allies 
the French; but there is reason to hope that the military 
virtue of that nation will be prepared to put a restraint 
to the subordinate officers, in order to prevent a mis- 
ee might be pardoned the first time but would be la- 
out he upon a second occurrence. The spirit of the soldiers is 
yoga = or will not be content without victory. The plans 
to ite wer distributed that every man and every gun shall be put 
will be 8 eee employed, but not overtasked. The supplies 
bah os to sustain the bombardment as long as it may be 
will sary to keep it up. The spread and weight of metal which 

rain upon the town is such as no military force has ever 
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business is decidedly going on. We could not forget it, if it were 
only on account of the meetings held by the Assessors to divide 
the great London boroughs into wards for the purposes of the elec- 
tion which will institute the new federal Municipality in Novem- 
ber next. Even the movements already instituted keep up with a 
vitality beyond the common run: the Early Closing, for example, 
may be said to have formed an alliance with agricultural reform in 
the person of Mr. Mechi, who presides at a meeting where favour- 
able reports of progress are made. About the country we notice 
several signs of life, such as an addition to the institutions for the 
reform of juvenile offenders, the Marquis of Lansdowne leading the 
movement in Wiltshire; while in the North Sir James Graham 
takes up the spade of Peel, and, turning the sod of a parish railway, 
makes a discourse upon things in general. Unluckily, the con- 
trast is greater than the resemblance. The railway is of little if 
not altogether doubtful value: as much might be said of the dis- 
course, which was an attempt toinsinuate Peace doctrines amidst a 
company whose cheers burst forth at the first hearty and sympathiz- 
ing allusion to the war from another speaker. Jt was Peel in parvo, 
but reversed; and the display has done little to retrieve Sir James's 
credit, damaged by Sir Charles Napier’s publication of their “ pri- 
vate” correspondence. 


At the Bank meeting on Thursday, expectation was fulfilled by 
the enhancement of discount to four per cent. The step had been 
explained by anticipation, as partly designed to check the efflux of 
bullion for the purchase of corn. But the explanation itself requires 
to be explained. The cloud upon the corn-market has not so greatly 
deluded our large dealers as to hurry them into operations which 
would call for the restraining influence of the Bank. A Greek 
gentleman has been discovered literally tampering with the 
barometer at Liverpool, in order to make the index show gloomier 
weather than the sky displayed, and thus to raise prices. It is 
not every Englishman who would emulate that Greek ingenuity, 
but the trick is only an extreme example of the feeling which 
pervades Liverpool in sympathy with New York. Many more 
than the Greeks are operating to cast over the corn prospects 
a gloom which is unreal. Possibly the harvest will fall somewhat 
short in this country—we have yet to ascertain. But England 
will again be the entrepdt for the supplies of the world. We have 
no reason to suppose that the harvest on the Continent, generally, 
is below the average, although it may be so in Italy, and a few 
spots here and there. The New York reports cannot counteract 
the unmistakeable though negative proof, in the absence of com- 
plaint from the provinces, that the growth of corn in the United 
States is at least equal to the average, and we know that the ex- 
tent is prodigiously beyond precedent; while in Canada they con- 
tinue to avow an immense produce. If the corn prospect were 
the only reason for raising the rate of Bank discount, it would 
soon disappear. The promised supplies of gold from California 
and Australia might also tend to counteract the falling tide of 
bullion in our market. 

But there are more extensive reasons why the flow should con- 
tinue more or less in its present direction. One of the results of 
our actual success in war has been, to drive Russia far beyond her 
last shilling, and has set her seeking shillings wherever she can 
find them. The reports on the Continent, that some Governments, 


| like that of Naples, have been aiding Russia in her money-seeking, 


are too probable to be set down as untrue: thus there is a steady 
craving for cash by those claimants who are most able to offer 
immense premiums upon questionable transactions. Hence we may 
look for a continual speculative current of gold towards any Rus- 
sian inlet, secret or otherwise, and a corresponding rise in the price of 
money. Other prices evince a constant tendency to accompany 
that rise; but the people of this country may console themselves 
by reflecting that the drain is only perceptible because this coun- 
try is the head-spring of money-supply, as it is the entrepdt of 
other material supplies, while labour itself is steadily rising in 
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value. 
marks the magnitude of the want on the Continent than any real 
deficiency here constituting a substantial poverty amongst the 
people. We shall be, as it were, put upon stricter account ; and 
we must, luckily, be forced to a stern economy; but we need only 
apprehend poverty through some gross imprudence of our own. 


Che Court. — 


Tue Queen left London for the North at half-past seven o’clock on 


The price of money in this country, therefore, rather | by act of Parliament 


LT 
- : : - - ; roctors and 
their subordinates, in the execution of their duty of controlling the sty 

stu. 


He is of opinion, that the acts of the P 


| dents at the Universities, ought not to be subjected to the jurisdiction of 


Thursday morning; accompanied by all her family, and attended by a | 


numerous suite. Lord Granyille is the Cabinet 
upon her Majesty. 

At the York station, where the Queen halted for luncheon, a consider- 
able number of the lieges had assembled, and the Mayor was in attendance 
to conduct the party to the Royal Station Hotel; but beyond the general 
manifestation of holiday-making loyalty, there was no incident of interest. 
The® travellers reached Edinburgh about half-past six o’clock, and pro- 
ceeded at once to Holyrood Palace. 

Among the few incidents of the Court before its departure from town, 
it may be mentioned that Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur’s picture of the 
** Horse Fair” was sent to Buckingham Palace on Wednesday, to be seen 
by the Queen ; when Prince Albert and the whole family assembled to 
take a set look at the work. The Osborne report of Sunday announces 
Baron Liebig as arrived on a visit. 





oi ‘ 
Che Plrtrapalis, 

The Assessors appointed by Sir George Grey to set out the new wards 
of the Metropolitan districts, under Sir Benjamin Hall’s Metropolis Local 
Management Act, commenced their labours on Thursday morning. They 
have held sittings in St. Pancras, St. George’s Hanover Square, Camber- 
well, and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

The parish of Hackney has refused a church-rate, by 835 to 547. At 
the meeting to receive the declaration of the poll, on Saturday evening, 
when the Rector presided, Mr. Samuel Morley moved the following reso- 
lution, and it was carried unanimously — 

‘* That in refusing the rate proposed by the Churchwardens, this Vestry 
wishes it to be understood that they are actuated by no feelings of hostility 
towards individuals or towards the Church ; but that they have adopted that 
course as the best and most effectual mode of protesting against the existing 
system of church-rates, and of drawing the attention of Government to the 
subject, so that a remedy might be speedily applied.” 

The Early Closing Association held the first of a series of autumnal 
meetings, at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday evening. The chair was occu- 
pied by Mr. Mechi of Tiptree Hall; who stated, that in his own business 
the great bulk of the work is effected before five o’clock, and what is done 
after does not really pay for gas-light. Mr. Lilwall stated that many of 
the principal London houses [in the linendrapery trade >] are now closing 
at one o’clock on Saturdays, others at two, and very few later than three 
o'clock, Resolutions for pursuing the movement passed as a matter of 
course, 





The Marlborough Street Magistrate has fined Hannah Loeber, a tobacco- 
nist in Great Windmill Street, 50/7., with the alternative of three months’ 
imprisonment for keeping a betting-house. She had been treated leniently 
for a former offence. In the present case, a man betted five shillings on a 
horse, and he was to receive thirty shillings if it won the race: the horse did 
win, but the better failed to get the thirty shillings; so he informed against 
Hannah Loeber, 

Alderman Finnis has fined two publicans five pounds each for keeping 
betting-houses in the City. 

Jobn Grace, a Post-office letter-carrier, has been committed by the Bow 
Street Magistrate for stealing two letters containing checks. It does not 
appear that Grace appropriated any of the contents of letters, but he de- 
stroyed them by wholesale—a basketful of fragments of letters was collected 
at his house. 

Mr. Wilks the brewer, his son, and his clerk, were reéxamined at West- 
minster Police Office, on charges of conspiracy, fraud, and forgery. More 
evidence was taken, strengthening the case; and the accused were again 
held to bail. 

It has been ascertained that Cortazor and Masip, the Spaniards accused of 
forging letters of credit, are desperate characters—one a swindling rogue, and 
the other a bandit. 





A very destructive gas-explosion has occurred at the mansion of Mr. Tem- 
ple, = Street, Park Lane. The family were out of town. There was an 
escape of gas during the night, the smell of which aroused the servants: a 
footman opened the door of the back drawingroom, and found the room full 
of gas; he immediately struck a light with a lucifer-match !—the sequel 
may be guessed: there wasa violent explosion, the footman was knocked 
down, and a vast amount of damage was done to the costly contents of the 
house, including many valuable pictures. 

An inquest has been held at Notting Hill on the body of Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor. It seems to have been caused by some groundless complaints and 
suspicions of the deceased’s sister, who alleged that he was not properly 
treated in Dr. Tuke’s asylum at Chiswick. The Jury, after hearing a good 
deal of evidence, found, ‘‘That the death of Mr. O'Connor was caused by 
natural disease ’’—inflammation of the brain, of long standing. 





Che Provinces. 

A long vexed question respecting the rights and authority of the Uni- 
versity and of the Municipal body in the town of Cambridge was referred 
some time ago to Sir John Patteson, the retired Judge. Protracted sit- 
tings were held in March and April last ; and copies of Sir John Patteson’s 
award have just been forwarded to the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
and the Mayor of the Borough. The language of the award is in almost 


all parts technical, and specifically refers to minute questions of local in- | 


terest. In the course of it, however, Sir John remarks that the constitu- 
tion of Cambridge is quite peculiar; that the University requires, in the 
district where it is placed, control over a large part of the population, con- 
stituted of young men at a very critical time of life ; the control being re- 

uired for the regimen of their passions, and protection of the inhabitants of 
the borough against molestation and annoyance. Great powers must vest 


either in the University or in the Municipal authority. He finds them vested, | 
and wisely, in the authorities of the University, by their charters, confirmed | 


Minister in attendance | 


| this kind are not suspended ; 


the ordinary Justices of the Peace. The power of granting wine-]j 
cences is in like manner awarded to the authorities of the Galeunior. 
alehouse-licences being left to the Borough Magistrates, of whom th; 
Vice-Chancellor is one, with certain recommendatory powers left to the 
Vice-Chancellor. These examples will illustrate the general Spirit ’ 
the award, which tends to divide the authority of the University a 
Municipality more distinctly, leaving the supreme power, howeres t 
the authorities of the University. sos 


Atherstone in Warwickshire was enlivened by an interesting sceng n 
Monday, when Mr. and Mrs. Bracebridge returned to Atherstone Hal] ‘A 
public welcome was given to them ; in w hich Earl Howe, Sir G, orge Chet. 
wynd, Mr. Dugdale, Mr. Adderley, Sir John Chetwode, took a leading part 
A procession was formed from the railway station, and the route through 
which they passed was adorned with arc hes of evergreens, and flags 9 
the houses, with mottoes, many of them from the Holy Scriptures, When 


| the procession arrived at the Park, Mr. Dugdale presented an addrese of 
P address of 


congratulation, which was acknowledged by Mr. Bracebridge. He stated 
on the authority of Dr. Sutherland, that through the exertion and influen; e 
of Miss Nightingale, the hospitals had become a paradise compared with 
what they had been ; and he confirmed the statement from his own obser. 
vation. 

Frances Anne, Marchioness of Londonderry, has announced her inten. 


| tion of giving a bounty of two pounds in addition to the sum offered by 


Government, to every person upon her estates who may join the North 
Durham Militia. 

Fort Victoria, at Sconce Point, in the Isle of Wight, which has been 
erected to guard the entrance of the Solent Sea, is ready now to receive jts 
artillery. The first gun was mounted at the fort last week, , 

Sir James Graham figured as the principal actor in turning the first 
sod of the Silloth Railway, at Drumburgh, on Friday last. The railway 
is connected with a floating dock, and is to join the Port Carlisle Raif. 
way at Drumburgh, a small township on the South-east of Bowness 
within sight of Solway Frith. ‘ Drumburgh Castle,” now used ag “4 
farm-house, is built upon the site of the Roman station Gabrosentym, 
At the ceremony a large crowd assembled: amongst those who were 
conspicuous were Mr. Ferguson the Member for Carlisle, Mr, Philip 
Howard of Corby Castle, Mr. E. James, and other gentlemen of in- 
fluence. Sir James Graham cut up the first sod in proper fashion, 
placed it in a wheelbarrow, wheeled it out for a few yards, and turned it 
over, amidst vociferous hurrahs, The spade and wheelbarrow were of the 
ordinary kind used by “navvies” ; but it was afterwards remarked by 
Mr. James, that Sir James Graham, who had unexceptionably per- 
formed his duties, failed in one particular to copy the example 
of Sir Robert Peel—he did not doff his coat, nor turn up his 
sleeves to the elbows: Sir Robert Peel even went so far as 
to put on a red nightcap. After having performed the en- 
blematical act, Sir James Graham mounted a rising piece of ground and 
addressed the “ladies and gentlemen” around him. He began with an 
allusion to the circumstances under which the citizens of England con- 
tinue those great works that in other countries have been left to poten- 
tates; expressing his gratification at having been called to the duty 
“amid the din of war’; amid “the profligate and fruitless expenditure 
of millions of public money; amid the grievances, the disasters, the 
death, the sickness, the wounds, the groans of thousands of our fellow 
creatures.” He was rejoiced that at such an eventful moment efforts of 
and although other works have been at- 
tended with some risk and doubt, in this case all doubts had been tested 
by the minutest examination of the most competent authorities, Three 
cheers were given for the success of the undertaking. 

At three o’clock, a party of 160 assembled to dinner in a large tent, 
Sir James Graham had retired to Drumburgh Castle, where he remained 


| so long that the guests manifested impatience in a loud clatter of knives 


| peared at his place. 


| citude for its welfare ; and if for a moment a cloud passed over his met 





and forks; and they were about to attack the beef just as Sir James ap- 
The chair was taken by Mr. Dixon, the chairman of 
the line. In the course of his speech Sir James again alluded to the war. 

** I see the question constantly asked—a question which you wmnot fail 
to divine, seeing that it has been so recently and frequently put— What 
would have been the conduct of Sir Robert Peel in existing circumstances 
were he now alive?’ Permit me to say, that that is a fruitless question— 
a needless aud unproductive speculation. It is hard to say what in present 
circumstances would have been his conduct; but time bas not abated my 
sorrow for his loss. I feel every day more and more the loss of his friend- 
ship. I regret every day the ecame of that advice on which I so much 
relied—thbat advice Thich was ever dictated by the soundest sense, by the 
warmest sympathy with the interests and feelings of the people of this coun- 
try, whom he served with constant fidelity, and whose happiness, prospenty, 
and welfare it was the object of his life to promote. Gentlemen, I cannot 
tell you, although perhaps, without vain boasting I may say that I enj yed 
to a great extent, to the last moment of his life, his confidence—I cannot 
pretend to say what in the varying circumstances of the present moment 
might be his position. I cap, however, look back to what was his past col- 
duct ; and, recollecting what that past conduct was, I can truly tell you 
that in reference to the past, it is the proudest recollection of my public 
life that was associated with him and enjoyed his confidence for 
the short remainder of that public life. It will be my endeavour 
to act in conformity with the principles he enunciated, and with the 
view I know he took of what was conducive to the prosperity of this coun- 
try. Of all things he was the maintainer of peace; he was the promenss 
of constitutional and progressive reform; he was the great defender ané 
champion of commerce; he was the guardian of the manufacturipg interests 


of this country, from which interest he sprung, and evinced the utmost wee 
nory 





on the part of the agricultural interest, yet now I think the time has n'y’ 
when I may safely appeal to those around me to say whether he was not the 
agriculturist’s friend—whether he inflicted any lasting injury upon that ime 
terest by his deep conviction that commerce, manufacture, and agriculture, 
were identical and inseparable. These were the principles of my late a 
mented friend—principles which to the last moment of my /ile will at — 
my conduct. I regret the loss we have sustained ; but when I am er om 
what would have been the conduct of Sir Robert Peel in the present - 
I will answer, that for the remainder of my public life I will endeavour ™ 
give effect to the view I take of his principles.” é es 

In proposing the next toast, ‘ Success to the Carlisle and Silloth Bay 
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Railway and Dock,” Sir James referred to a song which had just been 
ung, * The Englishman” ; and he began with another allusion to the 
mony a somewhat different strain. ; 
“ws The glory of our native land,’ which is commemorated in the song we 
pave just he ard, may, as far as relates to our arms, be safely left to our gal- 
lant soldiers and allies, who, having braved every privation and every danger 
‘ny the field, and every evil that can possibly befall an army under the most 
iis ult and disastrous circumstances, have triumphed over those difficulties, 
nl, associated with our allies, have gained many victories, and, | trust, will 
41 any more. 
er. James, who proposed “ Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce,” 
agreed in the desire for the restoration of peace ; but the question was, 
how was that desirable object to be € ffecte d ? ’ 

He did not know what the opinion of Sir Robert Peel would have been 
now. He knew that Sir Robert changed his opinion upon the question of 
the Corn-laws and other subjects, and, notwithstanding Sir James Graham 
laid “the flattering unction to his soul,” it was not perhaps quite so certain 
that had he been alive Sir Robert would have entertained the same views as 
the right honourable Baronet present upon the question of peace and war. 
(“ Hear!” and a laugh.) If be might venture to give his humble opinion 
upon the subject, he should say there was but one way in which peace could 
be safely, honourably, and with the least possibility of success, durably ob- 
tained. There was but one way of a complishing this object, and that was 
by crippling the resources and humbling the pride of Russia by crippling her 
resources and humbling the pride of her insolent rulers. (Loud cheers.) 


The authorities of Liverpool and Birkenhead are considering a project 
for the amalgamation of the two municipalities: all seem to be in favour 
of it. 

A large and influential meeting of coal-owners, coal-viewers, and gen- 
tlemen interested in the education of the children of miners in the coun- 
ties of Durham and Northumberland, was held on Friday last in the 
Neville Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to take into consideration a scheme 
of education proposed by the Honourable and Reverend J. Grey. The 
chair was occupied by the Earl of Durham ; and the list of other gentle- 
men present included Lord Ravensworth, the Honourable H. G. Liddell 
M.P., Mr. T. E. Headlam M.P., Mr. R. Ingham M.P., the Mayor of 
Newcastle, and the Mayor of Gateshead. The plan was explained by the 
Reverend G. R. Moncrieff, Government Inspector of Schools. 

By the last report of Mr. Norris upon the schools in Staffordshire, it ap- 
peared that the average age of children in the first class of schools was scarcely 
more than ten years, and in pit schools only nine; and that fact was tho- 
roughly confirmed by experience in other districts, espec ially Yorkshire, where 
but for the operation of the Factory Act the average age of children at school 
would hardly be above nine. These facts show the necessity of further exer- 
tion. 

An experiment, however, has been tried in Staffordshire, which shows that 
more may be done; and Mr. Moncrieff briefly explained this plan. In this 
first instance, a prize of 1/. was proposed to be given to every boy and girl 
under ten years of age (this limit being only fixed for the present) who should 
bring certiticates showing that he had attended school for two years, and cer- 
tificates of good character; and who should be able to pass satisfactorily an 
examination, which would be of a very moderate amount of difficulty indeed, 
only including subjects of the ordinary elementary character. Along with 
this prize would be given a card or ticket, as a kind of testimonial to the 
pupil’s good conduct and perseverance. At the end of the next year, the 
same child might again come up, and if again successful, receive a prize of 
2/.,and soon. And they might, after having left school, again present them- 
selves for a larger prize, on producing evidence that they had attended a 
Sunday school, and some other school during the week, and thus kept up 
their education. Mr. Moncrieff then showed, by reference to reports, that 
the way in which money had been expended by the prize-scholars in Stafford- 
shire had been most satisfac tory; while the cards were care fully preserve d, 
and regarded as honourable testimonials to merit. 

Mr. Moncrieff was careful to explain that Government in no way inter- 
fered in the local management of such schools. 

A meeting was held at Devizes on Monday, to establish a juvenile re- 
formatory institution for Wiltshire. The Marquis of Lansdowne presided ; 
and among the gentlemen present were the Marquis of Bath, Sir Johu 
Audry, several Members of Parliament connected with the county, the 
Dean of Salisbury, and the Recorder of Devizes. It was resolved that a 
school should be established, on the basis of economy and practical 
utility, 

The first stone of a new hospital, in Quay Street, Manchester, was laid 
on Monday, by the Bishop. ‘The hospital is to be called St. Mary’s, and 
to be devoted to the diseases of women and children. Miss Atherton of 
Carthill Castle gives 500/.; Dr. Radford of Manchester, his medical li- 
brary and museum. 





Ata meeting of the Rochdale Licensed Victuallers’ Association, on 
Saturday, Mr. Condelet of Hyde followed up the relation of a visit to Mr. 
Wilson Patten to explain the inconvenience caused by the late Beer Act, 
with an anecdote which he had from Mr. Patten himself, intended to 
show how impossible it is for any general act to mect everybody's con- 
venience. 

A short time previously, Mr. Patten was down at Blackpool along with his 
men—for he was Colonel of a Militia ré giment—and one of them was lying 
ill at an inn in the town. He wanted to see this man, and he knocked at 
the door at a few minutes past ten at night; but he knocked in vain for 
some time. Ultimately the landlord came into the lobby and said, “*‘ Who's 
there?” “Me.” ‘And who are you?” “I want to see the soldier who is 
lying ill at your house,” * Sir, it is past ten o’elock, and I can’t admit you.”’ 
wh. ell, but Iam Wilson Patten.” ‘No matter, sir, who you are: surely 
you cannot complain if you are now feeling the effects of your own act.” 

W illiam Coope r, a plate-layer on the Midland Railway, has been committed 
by the Chesterfield Magistrates for a diabolical attempt to upset a train. He | 
Was seen meddling with a rail near the town; when two other servants of | 
where came up they found that he had taken out several “keys” 
but { aes the rails to the sleepers : a mail-train came up at the moment; 
~ ortunately, though going fast, it went safely along the loosened rails. 
ape ey * wanted to knock a joint out ”: after the train had passed, 
done.” The band done nothing; I only wish I had; but it has to be 
Wen « — = ain’s motive was this, —he had a quarrel with the “ ganger’’; 
ganger : rom ' occurred from a rail’s being loose, blame would fall on the 
venge co a 80 the lives of many persons were to be imperilled to obtain re- 
toxication  eeperior Officer — Before the Magistrates, Cooper pleaded in- 

teation ; but he was not believed. 
wat bap both the men on whom suspicion fell in connexion with the | 

at Cudham, near Bromley, are in custody. Robert Paling, a convicted | 


ar ; ; . 
glar, was arrested near Bristol. He was examined at Bromley on Thurs- 
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day. The discovery of the murder was related; and some witnesses ex- 
pressed their conviction that Paling was the man they saw running away 
from the direction of Bagley’s cottage early on the morning of the murder, 
Bagley’s son identified some clothes found in Paling’s possession as his 
property. Paling showed great self-possession and considerable acuteness in 
the cross-examination of the witnesses. He was remanded. Old Mrs. Bagley 
is recovering, and possibly she may be able to identify the assassin. 

The other man in custody is Clarke, a native of Hayling Island. He was 
eized at Havant. Nothing suspicious was found on him. 

No further light has been thrown on the strange murder of a little girl 
near Bristol. The Police appear to be quite at fault in tracing the assassin. 

At the Preston Town-hall on Tuesday last, three military officers named 
A. G. Onslow, J. Conroy, and Hopton 8. Stewart, were fined 40s, and costa, 
and severely reprimanded by the Bench, for smashing street-lamps by throwing 
rabbits against them. The defendants, who, it was said, had been tippling 
freely > pleaded guilty to the charge.- VUanchester Examiner. 

A young man, son of Dr, Payne of Nottingham, has committed suicide in 
a singular way: while travelling alone in a railway-carriage, between Note 
tingham and Derby, he hanged himself, by a neckerchief, to the ventilator 
over the door. 

It is believed that the deficiencies of Mr. Hutton, the defaulting official 
assignee of Bristol, will amount to 13,000/, 

A fatal boat accident occurred in Plymouth Sound on Monday evening. 
Mr. Douglas Dent, Storekeeper of her Majesty's Dockyard in Devonport, 
was cruising in his dingy under canvass near Lady Emma’s Cottage, Mount 
Edgecumbe, where the flood-tide runs between the rocks with great swift- 
ness and with occasional irregularity; he was accompanied by his two sons, 
Mr. Albert Dent, Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, recently returned from the 
West Indies, and Mr. Digby Dent, clerk in the Devonport Dockyard. The 
wind was puffy, and the sail having jibbed one of the sons reached up the 
mast and attempted to his weight overbalanced the dingy, which 
was of light draught, and she upset immediutely. The accident was observed 
by a number of pleasure-seekers on the grounds of Mount Edgecumbe, and 
they hailed several boats; which, however, were unfortunately at such a 
distance as not to arrive before Mr. Dent had sunk, and his sons did not re- 
cover until some time after they were picked up. A seaman recovered Mr 
Dent’s body by diving. 

Three pupils of Heversham Grammar School—Goodwin, Cowell, and Rigby 
—have been drowned at Heversham Marsh, an arm of the sea forming part 
of Morecambe Bay. The deceased were all young men; a number of pupils 
went with them to the Marsh to bathe; the unfortunate three seem to have 
got hold of a plank, and were thus probably tempted to go out too far; and 
it would seem also that a sudden depression had formed in the sand: the 
three got out of their depth ; they could not swim, there were no swimmers 
or boats near, and they were drowned. 


clear it 


A very disreputable commercial fraud has been detected at Liverpool 


Some of the Greek merchants of Liverpool are great speculators in corn; the 
barometer in the Exchange Room is watched narrowly by the corn-dealers, and 
prices rise and fal] with the fluctuations of the column of mercury. Of late, 
those fluctuations were very extra wdinary, and the glass seemed frequently 
to fall. A watch was set, and the mystery was explained—a rogue in grain 
was seen to open the case and raise the index ; so that the next person who 
looked at the barometer would think it had recently fallen. A brass bar and 
strong padlock will prevent any repetition of the trick, 


SCOTLAND. 
The annual competition of the Duk 
it Gordon Castl 


, , ’ 
cultural prizes took place 
has been reported by the /nverness Courier 


of Richmond’s tenantry for agri- 
on Tuesday last week, and 

Among the three hundred 
persons who sat down todinner was Lord Derby. The speeches were of 
a free and easy kind, telling on the spot, but not very piquant in print, 
Politics were professedly eschewed; but Lord Derby, who toasted the 
Emperor of the French and the King of Sardinia, dwelt with great satis- 
faction on the efficiency of the Allied armies, the cordial union of the two 
kingdoms, and the wise and generous policy of the King of Sardinia. He 
avoided politics, he said, for two reasons,—because they would be mis- 
placed on that occasion ; and because, being up to his ears in politics for 
seven months in the year, he was thankful to be free from them for a 
time. 

* Neither will I say anything about agriculture, or about the cattle in the 
show-yard today ; for I know there are many persons here who are much 
better able to inform me upon these points than I could instruct them ; and 
if I have learned anything in the course of my Parliamentary life, it is, that 
it is better for a man not to say anything on a subject which he does not un- 
derstand: a rule this, if adopted in assemblies which I am more accustomed 
to address than meetings of this kind, a great deal of eloquence would be 
spared to the country, and much more business would be done than is at the 
present time,” 


The reports of the salmon-fishery from the Tay and Spey are not ex- 
tremely favourable, though upon the whole remunerative to the parties 
engaged. On the Tay, the take was scanty in the early part of the sea- 
son, both of salmon and grilses; but there have been some excellent 
takes during the last three weeks, without which all the tacksmen would 
have suffered severely. 

“On the other hand,” says the Perth Constitutionnel, “* had the season 
extended to the statutory period, 14th of September, from the present 
slightly swollen state of the river they would unquestionably have been well 
remunerated. The probability is, that at the let for next season the bidders 
for the fishings will only take them on condition that the operations will be 
allowed during the period fixed by statute.” 

The same paper reports the receipt of a letter from St. Andrews, by 
the Superintendent of the River Tay, which is interesting in respect to 
the artificial breeding of salmon— 

“ Two female salmon had been taken in a stake-net on one of the fishings 
there, weighing the one 23} pounds and the other 11 pounds, and having 
each distinct but different marks upon the tail. The marks were found to 
correspond exactly with those of the female fish from which the roe was ex- 
tracted for the pond in 1853 and 1854; so they were, in all likelihood, the 
mothers of more or less of the number of smolts let down to the sea this sea- 
son—300,000.”” 


The Dundee Advertiser reports “a little Glen Tilt”—a repetition of the 
attempts to invade the rights of pedestrians in Scotland ; visitors to 
Dunkeld being debarred from a delightful footpath leading on the West 
bank of the river from Dunkeld to Murthly. 

“There are few more charming walks in the Three Kingdoms than it is, 
If, however, you propose to take that walk now, the tollkeeper informs you 
that ‘You'll no get far that way’; and you find, in fact, that the West 
We have inquired of the people in Dunkeld 
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who has done this; and they say, I 
Atholl. The Duke lost a great deal in the Glen Tilt case, but has evidently 
gained no wisdom. The more charitable say that he is not ill-disposed but 
ill-advised. However that may be, it is unfortunate his name should be so 
continually coupled with attempts to deprive the public of privileges—not 
to say rights—which they deem beyond his ducal control. Except some 
hint ‘at a quarrel between the Duke and his neighbour the Baronet of 
Murthly, we could not ascertain why this path had been interfered with ; 
and as the closing of it is a great grievance to tourists, it is to be hoped that 
it will be at once restored to the public. Nodoubt, there are as adventurous 
tourists now as when Glen Tilt was manfully forced in spite of Sandy M‘Al- 
pine; and we are certain that this attempt to deprive the public of one of 
the finest strolls in Scotland will, if necessary, be courageously and reso- 
lutely resisted.” 








We understand that the result of the judicial investigation into the cause 
of the late dangerous accident on the North British Railway, near Berwick, 
has been to acquit the driver Handyside of all blame whatever in regard to 
his conduct of the train. It has been found that the engine was not pro- 
ceeding at more than the average express speed of thirty-seven miles an 
hour, and that the cause of the accident was not such as to give the driver 
any premonition. The zeal and presence of mind which he and the other 
servants of the company exhibited on the occasion have been very favourably 
brought to light in the inquiry. The engine-driver and fireman are both 
recovering from the injuries they received, and no serious effects have ac- 
crued to any of the passengers from the shocks they sustained.— Daily Scots- 
man. 


Foreign and Calonial. 


Crimea.—There are letters from the camp to the 27th of August. They 
report no new event, but depict a state of incessant activity on doth sides. 
The siege operations appear to be hastening towards a crisis. The ap- 
proaches have been brought to close proximity with the enemy’s line of 
works, from Careening Bay to the Great Redan; the French have pushed 
their sap to the very edge of the ditch of the Malakoff, and it was calcu- 
lated that everything would be ready for a grand assault “within the 

eriod of a fortnight.” As time advanced this expectation grew more 
— and evidently the assault was expected to be within the promised 
fortnight. On the 25th they were even talking about “‘ tomorrow,” or 
“Tuesday ” ; Sunday being a sacred, and Monday an unlucky day. The 
27th passed off in quiet. 

The Russians were no less active. Enormous working-parties were 
seen to be busily engaged upon the mole near Fort Nicholas; they 
were raising a high breastwork connected at one end with the curved end 
of the fort, and prolonged to the extreme end of the tongue of land form- 
ing the mole. This would cover the passage from the end of the bridge 
across the mole to the front of Fort Nicholas. They appeared also to be 
constructing a battery. Two immense working-parties were observed on 
the opposite side of the roadstead towards Wasp Fort and ort Constan- 
tine. ‘They threw up two very long and high breastworks, probably the 
commencement of two new batteries or forts. Two semicircular works 
were observed in the rear of the Malakoff Tower. And they were rapidly 
completing a bridge across the creek, placing the South and North sides in 
practicable communication. 

The enemy was equally active on the right bank of the Tchernaya. 
Nearly every night there was an alarm. Suspicious lights, construed as 
signals, were seen on the heights occupied by the Russians. Troops on 
the Mackenzie ridge were in frequent and active movement; large bodies 
being placed in motion. ‘The qui vive,” says one writer, “is becoming 
our habitual state.” The general opinion was that a second attempt on 
the Tchernaya was imminent. 

On the side of the besiegers, the supply of mortars and ammunition 
was immense, both for the French and the English. It was inferred by 
the officers, and especially by some of the French Staff, that the inten- 
tion was to crush the place under a prodigious fire of mortars, The 
transport of the materials for this purpose from the rear to the front was 
incessant. 

A solid 68-pounder that was lately taken down to a battery on the left 
made an excellent shot at the bridge across the creek, over which anum- 
ber of soldiers were passing at the time. The bullet cut the bridge in 
two, killing some of the men, precipitating others into the water, and 
sinking a barge. 

The condition of the troops appears to be excellent, and the weather 





| tle, and “‘ after the French tirailleurs had ceased their fire.” 
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‘The Duke,’—of course the Duke of 
| noitre the position of the enemy’s troops covering the siege 
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was such as to be favourable for active exertion and for the health of the | 


invalided, 
campiigning. Many concur in representing the hospital huts and 
marquees as being “clean, cool, and comfortable.” Sir W. Eyre, com- 
manding the Third Division, had been on a recent inspection of the hos- 
pitals: ‘I cannot conceive,” he says, “ that soldiers in the field can be 
more orderly or comfortably accommodated.” He adds, that the sick 
are in possession of every comfort, and gives great credit to the medical 
men of the division. 


One writer says that it was the perfection of weather for | 
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of the Tchernaya. He describes the movement as intended “to ound: 


aa ° . of Seb 
pol, and if possible to drive them back from the Tchernaya on Mou 


Lieutenant-General Liprandi had orders to drive in the § 
oe ° . Sar. 
dinian advanced-guard ; Aide-de-camp General Read to push forward 
large force of artillery to attack the Fedukhine Hills, and be in readin : 
to attack them; but neither General was to advance without orders ee 
Dei . : . Sin . om 
Prince Gortschakoff himself. He very briefly relates their movements 
until the attack of the redoubt on the Telegraph Hill. Prince Gortscha, 
koff came to the redoubt to examine the ground in person, and to sonnet 
with the original design, by giving the last orders for the movement of 
the troops; and he then suddenly heard a violent fire of musketry fro 

“ie P P . , m 
his right wing. This was the attack on the Fedukhine by the two diy; 

A . . 1Vl- 
sions of General Read. The Prince briefly narrates the progress of tho 
engagement until the enemy’s troops were “ progressively increased by 
fresh reinforcements from Mount Sapoun’’; and, seeing that th 
was taking an unexpected turn, he gave up the attack by the left wing 

**General Read had been killed during these operations. Taking 'the 
command of the right wing in person, and seeing that the enemy al. 
ready had 50,000 men in line on the Hasfort and Fedukhine Hills ang the 
space separating them, I did not deem it advantageous to renew the attack 
and formed the troops in order of battle within short cannon-range of the 
Tchernaya, having my left wing on the Telegraph Hill, and my right w 
composed of cavalry, at the foot of the last slope of the Mackenzie Hill, 

“IT waited four hours in this position, hoping that the enemy, who had 
called in his troops, would cross the Tchernaya and come to attack us; when 
I should have received him with a powerful artillery, and then charged him 
with infantry and cavalry. But he did not dare to attempt it; and as the 
want of water would not permit me to remain longer there, I ordered the 
troops to regain the Mackenzie position. r 

** During the retreat the — remained inactive; confining himself to 
occupying with his riflemen the banks of the Tchernaya and the redoubt we 
had carried on the Telegraph Hill. 

“So finished the action. The impetuosity displayed by our troops would 
doubtless have achieved a successful result, if General Read had not premature. 
ly executed a partial attack, instead of that which I proposed to myself to 
make simultaneously with his troops and those of General Liprandi, imme. 
diately supported by the principal reserve.” 

The Moniteur publishes a correspondence between General Pélissjor 
and Prince Gortschakoff. It is introduced by a note from General Pé. 
lissier to the French Minister of War, in which the General states that 
the fire of the Russian batteries had been unaccountably directed upon 
the moveable ambulances of the French, just as they were collecting 
those of the Russian soldiery who were still lying upon the field of bat- 
The first 
note, dated August 16, accompanies the return of a portfolio « mtaining 
some property and a letter supposed to belong to General Read, and for- 
warded to Prince Gortschakoff; a courtesy which the Prince acknow- 
ledges with the “sincere expression of his feelings,” as well as “the 
generous solicitude avowed by General Pélissier”’ in ordering a search 
for the body of General Read. In the next note, dated on the 17th, 
General Pélissier makes a notification to Prince Gortschakoff, in order 
that the French may not be accused of leaving the wounded without 
succour or the dead without burial— 

** We have removed all the wounded near the river Tchernaya as far a8 
we could approach ; but your batteries on Mackenzie heights persist in play- 
ing upon the parties which we send forward, and we cannot pursue this ope- 
ration in favour of the Russian soldiers who still lie on the field.” 

This note remaining unanswered, a second, written on the 18th, re- 
peats the complaint, but mentions that the French surgeons have perse- 
vered in their duty notwithstanding “ the pitiless fire of certain of the 
Russian cannon.” Up to that moment 31 officers and 1628 non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers had been admitted into the ambulance of 
the French army. Prince Gortschakoff acknowledges both these notes, 
with thanks ; and states, on the assurance of the offivers of the Mackenzie 
batteries, that they only fired upon the advanced posts of the ‘I'chernaya 
in reply to the fire of the French tirailleurs on Russian officers engaged 
in carrying off the wounded and dead. The Prince adds, however— 

‘Tt is impossible to state precisely from which side proceeded the first 
shots. The chiefs of the advanced posts could not deviate from their general 
instructions to fire upon the enemy, without receiving special instructions 
to that effect. It belongs only to the superior chiefs to allay by exceptional 
measures the useless sufferings which war entails, and which I am glad to 
do your Excellency the justice to say you take every pains to soften.” 

Tue Baxtic.—Despatches from Admiral Dundas have been published 
in the Gazette, enclosing a report from Captain Henry C, Otter of her 
Majesty’s ship Firefly, on his proceedings before Brandon, the seaport of 
Wasa, in the Gulf of Bothnia. The Firefly was on its way from Fogle 


e day 


ing, 








| Fiord to Admiral Dundas, when Captain Otter obtained information ot 


A meeting of general officers had been held in the Highland Division | 


to inspect water-proof winter clothing, which was found to be excellent. 
The spirit of the men showed itself in athletic games and exercises; and 
an air of daring hopefulness pervaded the entire body. 

Amongst the despatches, are reports by General La Marmora to his 
own Government, and a letter to the English Commander-in-chief, of the 
part which the Piedmontese took in the repulse of the Russians. The 
General goes over the ground already traversed by the French and Eng- 
lish reports. His letter is remarkable for its plainness and a certain at- 
tention to accuracy even of the minutest expressions, 
add tc the information already conveyed. 

* Luter in the day, I crossed the Tchernaya with four squadrons, and 
marching in a parallel line with the zigzag mamelon, came upon the old 
Russivn redoubt ; whence I could easily discern, at a little distance before us, 
a very fine array of regular cavalry, supported by horse artillery. 
distributed in twelve separate bodies, and must have been composed of at 
least fifty squadrons. 
till the <halle of the infantry and artillery had effected their retreat. 

‘* The losses sustained by our troops, a portion only of whom was engaged, 
were very inconsiderable. They amount to about two hundred men placed 
hors de combat ; and I impute the fact of our not having lost more men 
mainly to the works with which we fortified our position, and to the batte- 
ries of heavy guns which you were so obliging as to lend us for their de- 
fence.” 

The Invalide Russe has a report from Prince Gortschakoff on the battle 


| destroyed a barque and two brigs, and came away, retiring before re- 
| inforeements which had been brought to the town, but retiring with 


Two paragraphs | 


| to avoid. 
It was | 


This cavalry did not fall back on Mackenzie’s road | 





| set of the wind would risk the destruction of the town, which |} 


a large barque at anchor East of Wasklét. He proceeded thither in 
two paddle-box bouts and a gig. He found some men who bad landed 
from a boat on a small island, and were making signals, under protection 
of a flag of truce, so large that he took it for the mainsail of the 
boat. Captain Otter congratulates himself that he did not fire upon the 
men in mistake: he released them and their boat, while he cut down the 
telegraph. The barque was seized and towed out of range. On the 2d 
of August, Captain Otter entered the seaport of Wasa, and confiscated all 
kinds of naval stores. Some trouble was caused by musketry on shore 
and a schooner in the port; but the Firefly spent six days in the p 


, 
ort, 
at 
the loss of a single man, and with only slight hurts to two or three of the 
crew. During his stay, Captain Otter demanded the surrender of stores 
held by a particular individual, who refused to give them up; and the 
Captain, after threatening to burn the magazine, abstained, be: - a 
re desire 
Before he came away, however, the weather enabled him to 
fire upon the magazines, and he left them in a blaze. 

A letter addressed to Admiral Dundas by the English Ambassador at 
Stockholm states that the Russians lost upwards of 2000 men at Swea- 
borg. The terrific explosion which took place at noon on the first day 
blew up the magazine, containing the entire stock of shells, and 6 D0 men 
were killed by it. Every magazine in the place was destroyed; also a 
mense stores of cordage, rope, tar, and other naval supplies. ihe *a1s® 
Russian man-of-war, which was anchored in the passage between the 
two islands to the North of the fortress, had her side blown out ; and oe 
teen or fifteen different descriptions of vessels lying inside the dockyar 
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basins were destroyed entirely. The Russian authorities at He lsingfors 
have forbidden all intercourse between that place and Sweaborg, so anxious 
are they to conceal from every eye the immense amount of damage done 
by the ‘bombardment. 
" Dexwarx.—The Bremen Gazette contains a note, dated the 17th April 
1855, from the Minister Scheele to Mr. Beding« Ty reside nt Minister of the 
United States in Denmark, in reply to the notification from the [ nited 
States te rminating the treaty of frien Iship, commerce, and navigation, 
included in 1826. The notification of the United States leaves twelve 
ro to expire before the declaration takes effect in terminating the 
treaty. In his reply, M. Scheele di clares that his Governm¢ nt does not 
recognize the relation which the Government of the United States s 
establish between the termination of the treaty and the suppression of the 
Say 7 »3— 
er er it is true, regulates the tariff for the payment to be levied 
on American vessels ; but this very fact shows that the existence of the 
treaty and the right to levy the Sound duties are independent of each other. 
Although the Government of the United States taken the inifiative in 
denouncing the treaty, the Government of the King my august master can- 
not give up the hope that propositions will be made to it to open the way to 
the conclusion of a new treaty of such a nature as will preserve intact the 
commercial relations which have existed until now so hap; ily between the 
two nations, and as will at the same time obviate the deplorable but neces- 
sary consequence of the expiration of the present treaty. This consequen 
would be, that vessels of the United States, in the passage through th Sound 
and the Belt, would be put on the footing of non-favoured nations.’ 
Hampurc.—A correspondent of the Daily News 
tinuance of a gross abuse of n¢ utrality in that port— ; 
“ The newest dodge is to pack a couple of hundredweight of lead into th 


| 
eks to 


has 


reports the con- 


middle of a large cask of sugar, and it then passes through Prussia into | 


Russia, Another rather striking case occurred this week. ‘The screw- 
steamer Constantine, from Amsterdam, landed the whole of her cargo in this 
ort, with the exception of 150,000 pounds of lead, which she carried over to 
ae Nae for conveyance by railroad into the interior; the captain being 
pr hibited by a spec jal clause in the bill of lading from discharging it here, 
and sending it over to Harburg in lighters, as is frequently done. It was 
ostensibly stated that its destination was Magdeburg; but it is clear to any 
one who knows anything about it, that Prussia is not in want of lead, being 
abundantly supplied with this article from her own lead-mines in Silesia,” 

France.—The number of French troops embarked at Marseilles and 
Toulon during the month of August was 40,000, and in the first four days 
of the present month the number was no less than 8000. 

Prince Wladislas Czartoryski has left Paris with several officers, for 
Marseilles and Constantinople. They are about to organize a corps of 
Ottoman Cossacks, which will be composed in part of Poles. Colonel 
Lagoudie, who was made prisoner eight months ago by the Russians, has 
also left France for the Crimea, and is placed at the disposal of General 
Pélissier : he had been, since his return to France, attached a 
the Staff to one of the divisions of the camp of Boulogne. 


During the stay of Queen Victoria at Paris, her Majesty paid marked 


attention to General Canrobert. She observed his absence from the cor- 
tége on the Saturday of her arrival, and from the Palace of St. Cloud in 
the evening. On the Sunday the General received a special invitation to 
dine at St. Cloud, by order of the Emperor. The Queen mad 
on her left hand, and conversed much with him during dinner. 
Monday, General Canrobert was invited to the apartment of Prince Al- 
bert : while he was in conversation with the Prince, the Queen entered 
unannounced, detained the General, made him be seated, and told him 
her intention, with the sanction of the Emperor, to present him with the 
Grand Cross of the order of the Bath. 

An interesting ceremony took place at Paris on Monday last week, but 
it has only been fully narrated this week. It was the funeral of General 
Sir Arthur Wellesley Torrens, the British Military Commissioner at th« 
court of the Emperor Napoleon. The body was escorted by a battalion 


of French troops of the line, attended by a large body of oflicers, includ- | 


ing Marshals Vaillant and Magnan; the pall was borne by Licutenant- 
Colonel Macdonald, Captain Bouchier, and two French officers. On the 
way, the procession was met by General Canrobert and his staff. A com- 
plimentary oration was pronounced oyer the tomb by the Count de Nox 
concluding with these words— 


* Adieu, noble et brave ami, estimé des tiens comme de tous les Frangais | 


qui ont eu le bonheur de te connaitre. Va rejoindre tes braves camaraides 
dans la vie eternelle et fais leur part de l’ovation (dont tu as été témoin 
que la nation Frangaise a faite 4 ta Souveraine ; ovation qui ajoute des liens 
encore plus solides a l’alliance intime dont l’Empereur est le premier mo- 
teur; et prie qu'elle dure longtemps. Emporte avec toi nos regrets et ceux 
de ta Patrie que tu as si honorablement et si dignement servie; ces regrets 
te sont bien acquis.” 

; The Union de L’ Quest has some reports of recent riots at Angers. The 
rioters attacked a barrack of firemen, private houses, and shops, to get 
at arms and ammunition. At three o’clock in the morning they mus- 
tered in the Faubourg Bressigny ; where they were dispersed by troops. 
Their leaders proved to be persons well known as agitators. The alleged 
pretext for the meeting was the dearness of food; “ the real object of the 
rioters was pillage, and the carrying out of the Socialist doctrines.” 

_Trary.—The newspapers teem with allusions to the state of affairs in 
Naples, and some of the latest instances show the wild career into which 
the official party is plunging. The Duke of Bivona, a Spanish nobleman 
and a Carlist, resident in Naples, has been rather distinguished by his as- 
sociation with the Royalists; yet his weekly parties are haunted by po- 
lice spies. The Duke di Pagliano, a scion of the house of Colonna, has a 
Villa at Capodimonte, and his receptions have been attended by the Royal 
Princes, the Count of Acquila and the Count of Syracuse: police also 
haunt his grounds, and make lists of his visitors. [Prince Torella has 
been obliged to close his house on account of these persecutions, The 
cause of this ugly activity appears to be the notorious fact that the Rus- 
81a war is discussed day and night in all circles, with an avowed interest 
in the success of the Allies. When the Archduke Maximilian of Austria 
arrived on his marine tour, he particularly requested that General Filan- 
gierl and Prince Satriano should be prese nted to him. He was met by 
evasions, The Flogging Commission is suspended, but apparently not 
extinct. . 

Reports from Rome state that fifty Italian refugees were expected from 
ondon, with a plan against the Pope's life or liberty. At all events, 
measures were taken to receive them and to defeat their object. 

The Piedmontese journals are full of news from the East und from the 
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West. They present an abridgment and a very good summary of the 
news that appears in the French and English journals, with a great deal 
of Italian intelligence, and no reserves on the subject of opini The 
best leading articles from the French and English papers are either copied 
or abridged. Every Italian has presented to him the current opinions 
and facts in Europe. The Government is busy in preparing iron bar- 








racks, hammock 
Chiavasso rit 
head { ’ 
vead-quarters of the 
vtremecly success 





and other provisions, for the camp in the Crimea, 
Turin and Novara railway, has been chosen as the 
Anglo-Italian Legion. General Percy and his offi- 
1 in their preliminary measures. 
































The Bishop of Como has excommunicated Perucchi, a parish curate in 
the Canton of Ticino, for having accepted a curacy by popular election, 
without the authority of the Episcopal see. 

Unrrep Sratrrs.—By the Baltic we have New York journals and let- 
ters to the 22d August 

| They I ir the deat Mr Abbot Lawren e, late (American 
| Minister in ] Mr. Law Ww born at Groton, Masva isetts, 
in 179 he belonged to t iw) party, by whom he was twice 
| elected to Congress for the city of Boston; and his great wealth gave 
him a com! position, Si his return to the United States, Mr, 
| Lawrence has been living a retired life. He died of an attack 1 bling 
| gout in tl macl Phe citizens Boston met in Faneuil Hall on 
the 20th August, to determi: n a fitting testimonial in comme ition 
of his character and public services Mr. Everett was conspicuous 
| among the speakers, 

The State Rights and Southern Rights Anti-Knownothing citizens of 
Charleston had held a meeting and issued a manifesto in the form of re- 

lutions Amongst the resolutions, it was declared that So Carolina 
would part from t Union rather than give up the safety, “‘ the domestic 

| tranquillity, rights, and honour of the Slaveholding States,”’ o1 tion 
any prohil ul the slavery of any future State,—specifically men- 
| tioning 1 1 New Mexi Strong sympathy was expressed for 
the friends of the Slavery cause in Kansas,” 
| A bill t t of Abolitionism of a very stringent character 
| was before the Kansas Legislature It provides that every person who 
| shall be « cted of 1 a rebellion of slaves, free Negroes, or Mu- 
lattoes, or d y act in furtherance thereof, shall suffer death. 

Inte lt n received that a person called Kelly had been 
| whipped trom ¢ nnati; and a committee was formed in Kai for 
| the purpose of wart m to leave the territory: but he was not to be 
| found, 

Dr. Peter Parker, formerly missior at Canton and late Secretary 

of t Ar ican Le i had been ap} d Commissioner to China, 

The yellow fever was 1 g at New leans with great virulence 
394 per s had fal V to it in a week Business was suspended 
at Nort nd Port ith in Virginia for the same caus« 

Commer ly ts t trad gradually reviving. The mar- 
ket closed at 9 » it n London; and 4 frances 24 centimes at 60 days, 
or 5 frances 8+ cer hort ht, on Paris. The flour market was firm, 

tocks being low; but we have the strongest negative evidence that there 
was no deficiency of ls coming to market in the apparent absence of 
| any excitement, and such unts as came in were of a very irable 
character. The cotton 1 rket, too, v quict at a decline of per cent, 
| AvstraLia,—By th Boomerang we have intelligence from Melbourne 
| to the 18th of Jur Affairs were at a kind of crisis, The Government 
| had proposed a method of raising additional taxes, to make up a deficiency 
of 600,0007. The plan involved 10 per cent ad valorem customs-duties, 
| various stamp-duties, and an increased assessment on cattle and sheep. 
| A resolution declaring this plan “inexpedient and impolitic”” wa rried 
| against the Gov ment, (which is strong in nominees,) by a majority of 
21 to 20, Sir ( rles Hotham had met this resolution by arresting the 
public outlay 1 manner to « sion inconvenience. ‘Two moti wert 
on the notice-paper of the Assembly,—one expressing great impatience at 
the delayed arrival of the Constitution Act, and the want of information 
n the l t] her affirming, that if the arrival of the Constitu- 
| tion Act v much er delayed, the Governor himself, on behalf of 
| the inhabitants, should establish “a system in consonance with the views 
| and noti ns of a free peopl 
| The state of nial trade showed decided improvement. The 
expo! for t tart of the ve were 3,562,9332, against 


in 1864; the imports, 3,248,261/, against 6,157,422 
nt contractor, had been di sed, 
in consequence of “tone and bearing” at a Government party. It 


i ’ ‘ 
ht of Viceregal beer,”’ Mr. Croons 


Mr. Charles B. Croons, a Governux 
| seems that, “after a drau exclaimed, 
im amanner construc 


“© Lord! 1 to imply a sarcasm, Mr, Croons 

complains that his dismissal deprives him of his post as a Government 

contractor, injures his future prospects, and disgraces him in the eyes of 

his fellow colonist 1 man of weak digestion, and deficient in official 
discretion and bal m etiquett ! 

down to the 23d of June, 

of it is steadiness: trade was dull, but a ; 1 har- 


urd Graves Macdonnell, the new Governor, had just arrived, 


n very heartily welcomed by the inhabitants. 


ritt NAPIER CORRESPONDENCI 
n last week we briefly mentioned the cor- 


tween Sir James Graham and Sir Charles Napier, of which 


n of our impressi 


respon lence be 


the indignant Admiral had commenced the publication that day in the 
VU Ir The correspondence is marked “ privat but a 
plea is put forward for Sir Charles in pr blishing the letters, that the Ad- 
miralty have treated him unjustly, and have evid ntly given information 
to] ublic writ who have attacked him, The ecarliest date of the let- 
ters is February 24, 18454 ; but we do not seem to have the whole seri In 
this earliest letter Sir James Graham reverts to a conversation which had 
left the painful impr n on his mind that the means provided by the 
Admiralty for fitting out and manning the North Sea fleet were, in the 


insufficient for the occasion. Sir James says— 
propriety of offering bounty. If you are dissatisfied 
that have been made and are in progress—if you have 
lence in the strength of the combined forces of France and 
England—you had better say so to me at once, and decline to accept a com- 
mand which, in your opinion, will not redound to your honour or to the 
safety of your country. It will be far better that you should refuse the offer 
of this command than undertake it with any such misgivings.” 


opinion of Sir Charles, 
ju urge on me 
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Sir Charles replies— 

“I thought it my duty to point out to you what I thought the best way 
of manning the fleet, to insure a great, glorious, and speedy victory over the | 
Russians. I never made difficulties when service was required, and, after a | 
long life spent in honour, I am not going to make them now. I should con- 
sider myself a coward, and unworthy of holding her Majesty’s commission, 
were I to decline any service, be it ever so desperate. Lord Nelson never 
declined any service; no more shall I, particularly after the confidence you | 

laced in me, but, with the means at my disposal, will do all I can for the 
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the ships would have been set fire to by red-hot shot and shells 
| of them on shore by that time. Be assured it is a most difficult place to 

tack, and whoever does it will have a hard nut to crack. No Admiral he 

as yet ventured to attack such a fortress, defended as it is by art and morn. 

| The sunken rocks alone, combined with the smoke from the guns and ste ~ 

ers, is no bad defence. “a 
** You observed, Sir James, that the month of September gave ample time 

for the operation. All the month of September it was blowing a gal oe 

wind, and it was all that Captain Watson could do to keep his ‘tele t : 


a, 
and some 





ane © a et 





onour and glory of my Queen and country, which shall not be tarnished in 
my hands.” ——~ 
+ In some of the letters, written in March and April, Sir James expresses 
himself as being “highly satisfied,” “entirely satisfied’’ with Sir 
Charles’s proceedings. The passage of the Belt is pronounced a ‘ most 
successful exploit.” In a despatch dated 20th June, Sir James thus 
discourses— 

**T am well aware of all the difficulties of your position, and of the 
sibility of triumphing over an enemy who will not fight you on fair terms; 
but you will discipline our fleet, and make our officers and men fit and ready 
for any service. It is a disgrace to Russia that she dare not show a ship in 
her own waters, and that she is driven to seek for safety under the shelter of 
her fortresses. It would be madness to play her game, and to rush headlong 
on her granite walls, risking our naval superiority, w)‘h all the fatal conse- 
quences of defeat in an unequal contest with wood against stone, which in 
the long run cannot succeed, 

“I had reliance on your prudence, which was doubted; your brilliant 
courage was proved long ago: you will now show to the world that you pos- 
sess a combination of those great virtues which are necessary to make a con- 
summate commander-in-chief.” 

On the 11th of July, Sir James writes— 

* Bomarsund will be clearly within your reach. Sweaborg, if it were pos- 
sible, would be a noble prize; but on no account be led into any desperate 
attempt, and, above all things, avoid the least risk of the Russian fleet slip- 

ing out of the Gulf of Finland when your back is turned; and be slow to 
find your marines, without whom your line of battle is disabled. The Rus- 
sians, though shy, are crafty; and if they can catch you at a disadvantage 
they will be down upon you. * 

** With 50,000 troops and 200 gun-boats you might still do something great 
and decisive before the end of September.”’ 

Again, on the 15th of August—‘“I agree with you in thinking that 
before the end of September the fleet must begin its movement to the 
Southward.” And on the 25th of the same month he says— 

**T am more than satisfied with your proceedings. I am delighted 
with the prudence and sound judgment which you have evinced. It would 
have been a miserable want of firmness had you yielded to clamour, and 
risked your ships, and sacrificed many valuable lives, in a nattempt to de- 
stroy, by naval means, works which were certain to fall toan attack by land.” 

Here is evidently an hiatus : f oO 


im pos- 


a letter from Sir James Graham, of Oc- 
tober 17, begins by saying—* You refer to my letters at the end of 
August’’; and Sir James declares that he was not prepared for the im- 
mediate departure of the French army and the French*squadron after the 
capture of Bomarsund, leaving Abo, Sweaborg, and Revel, unattacked. 

* These decisions were taken on the spot. I believe, with your consent, but 
without any reference to the English Government. But in August we had 
not seen the report of General Jones on Sweaborg, which you forwarded to 
us from Ledsund on the 29th of August, and which was in your hands before 
either the French army or the French fleet had left the Aland Islands. That 
report is entitled to respect. Jt made a great impression here, and raised a 
strong presumption that, with the aid of the military force then present with 
the flect, in seven or eight days the works at Sweaborg might be destroyed, 
and that the month of September afforded ample time for the operation. ‘ 
In the face of these reports, and within a week after receiving them, the in- 
telligence that the French army and French fleet had left you, without a 
shot being fired except at Bomarsund, was both a surprise and a disapoint- 
ment. 

** Then came your own second reconnaissance of Sweaborg, and a plan of 
naval attack, which you considered practicable.” 

** No doubt, at the time of the Equinox, there are heavy gales of wind in 
the Baltic : it isa narrow sea, and there is danger to large ships in main- 
taining the blockade, even when at anchor. But war is not conducted with- 
out risks and dangers ; prudence consists in weighing them, and firmness 
encountering them ; and nothing great by sea or land can be achieved with- 
out considerable peril, as your own experience and example have demon- 
strated. 

*“ We await the next report of your movements before we send you further 
orders.”’ 

Sir Charles replies— 

“So far back as August 29, I announced to you the intention of the French 
General to withdraw the troops. I agreed with the French General and 
Admiral that Sweaborg could not be attacked at this season of the year ; and 
I have no hesitation in saying, had we moved the troops and ships up to 
Miolo Roads, and landed 5000 men, we should not have brought off one man, 
and how many ships we should have lost I cannot say. 

“ After the capture and destruction of Bomarsund till I left Nargen, there 
have not been three days fit for operations that required seven or eight ; and 
then the ships and transports must have lain amongst the rocks and 
of Miolo Roads,—a position that might have done for a General, but certain- 
ly not for an Admiral. 

* Shortly after the troops sailed, I communicated to you that the Frencl 
Admiral had received orders to go to Cherbourg—that they were dated the 
30th of August ; so that the decision was not taken on the spot, as you sup- 
pose. General Jones’s report made no change whatever in ows opinions. 

** You say the French General partook of General Jones’s opinions 


l 


shoals 


then 
ji , 


why did he not carry them out? Surely, Sir James, you could not have 
read them ; they are quite opposite. The French Gene ral thought the ficet 
could knock down Sweaborg in two hours. General Jones required a com- 
bined movement, which would require seven or eight days. The French 


General, in his letter to me, says—‘ Nous partageons l’opinion de M. | 
General Jones, Sweaborg peut étre attaqué et pris pur les flottes si les allies 
veulent faire contre cette forteresse une attaque sérieuse.’ 

* You will find no such thing in General Jones's report. The French 
General must have meant General Niel’s report. 

“* The opinion General Niel gave, in writing, after he landed, he certainly 
did not give to the Admiral on the spot ; and the more I think the more | 
am satisfied that such an attack would end in a signal failure—even if w 
succeeded in knocking down the sea face, the work would be only begun.” 

“ You were angry with me when I made use of the word ‘mad,’ but, on 
my conscience, I believe it the only word applicable to such an operation. 

** You say General Jones’s report made a great impression. I have no 
doubt it did. It is very easy to make a report... . 

“ Had I seen the smallest chance of success, I should have attacked with- 
out the French: but I did not ; and surely my opinion is worth more than a 
General of Engineers. But the Admiralty seem to think different. The 
General talked of destroying Sweaborg in two hours. It is much more likely 


did not wonder at the people of England expecting impossibilities, but I on 
surprised at the Government countenancing them at my cost.” = 

Sir James’s rejoinder— 

** My dear Admiral, I am very unwilling to be involved in a written con 
troversy with you ; but you have brought it on yourself, by your report 4 
the 25th of September, after your second reconnaissance of Sweaborg. That 
report appeared to me to be entirely at variance with the opinions previously 
expressed by you; and I certainly understood you then to say, that if yor 
had mortars, rockets, and Lancaster guns, you considered Sweaborg assailabie 
by sea. In May you declared it to be unassailable by sea or land; and the 
Admiralfy did not send to you the appliances which in September an 
declared to be wanting, because they believed, from your account, they 
would be useless against a place which in the first instance you pronounced 
to be impregnable. I could not bring myself to believe that the want of 
Lancaster guns, or even of mortars, rendered asea attack, on your plan of the 
25th September, impossible, if you had twenty-five sail of the line assembled 
before the place, with all their means of vertical fire. 

‘**T am sincerely sorry to hear that you are unwell. 
bour and milder air will restore you to health, 

‘*] am, yours very truly, J. 

*« His Excellency Sir C. Napier,8K.C.B., &c.” 

Sir Charles's surrejoinder adds"nothing to the facts. Ie remarks thay 
Sebastopol is not yet taken, with an army of 70,000 men, in a fine cli. 
mate ; but he is expected to take places much stronger with a fleet alone 
“ T have gone through the world with honour and credit to myself,” he 
says, “and just as I am about to leave it, unworthy attempts are being 
made to ruin my reputation: but they will fail, and recoil on them. 
selves,” 


I hope that Kiel har. 


_G."Granam, 


Piscellanrous. 

A statement has been published, showing in a tabular form the results 
of the examinations for appointments to the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers, held at King’s College, London, on the Ist of August 1855, 
There were 46 candidates for provisional commissions; their ages were 
from nineteen to twenty-one. There were 19 appointed. 

The table shows the placés where the candidates were educated, and the 
standing according to merit of those who were successful— 


Number of Number who 


Places of Education. Candidates succeeded 


Oxford Nil 
Cambridge ...cccccccecere 8 6 
Trinity College, Dublin ......00.eeeeees 

Glasgow University ........... 


United College of St. Andrews, 
University College, London 
King’s Colle London 
Queen’s Coll , Belfast 
Queen’s College, Cork........ veoee 
King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia , 
I asain nte a alors neat ewe 
Rugby . sosvee 

Marlborough College 

Edinburgh Academy 

Cheltenham College...... oe 

Royal School, Enniskillen . 

Royal School, Ennis . 
King William’s School, 









le of Man 





There were 105 candidates for cadetships to the practical class of the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. Their ages were from seventeen to 
nineteen. There were 30 admitted. 


























Number of Number who Places 
Places of Education Candidates succeeded btained 
Cambridge “ ‘ l Nil 
rrinity College, Dublin 2 1 14 20 
Edinburgh University 4 3 3 10 3! 
Glasgow University ...... 1 1 8 
Marischal College, Aberdeen 1 1 4 
University College, London 1 Nil 
King’s College, London 4 2 1 9 
Queen’s College, Galway l Nil 
Queen’s College, Belfast .... l l 27 
Queen's College, Cork nats 6 l } 
Koman Catholic University, Ireland I Nil 
Kilkenny College paced . l Nil 
rrinity College, Toronto , wows ‘ l Nil 
Thomason’s I ineering College, Roorkee 1 1 l 
Lycée Imperiale de St. Omer eons l Nil 
Winchester.. seseee 1 Nil 
Eton 5 2 22 
Charterhouse 2 1 
St. Paul's... I Nil 
Merchant Taylors.......... l 1 3 
Rugby : 6 2 7 34 
Harrow aa 4 : - 
Marlborough College 3 Nil 
Shrewsbury FA 1 Nil 
King Edward’s School, Bath l . Mi 
Cheltenham College ....... ‘ 4 Nil 
Cirencester Royal Agricultural College 2 Nil 
Brighton College , . 2 1 17 
Leamington College 1 l 29 
St. Mary’s, Oscot 1 l ll 
St. Peter’s, Radley , . ‘ . = Nil 
Kensington Preparatory Grammar Schoo! 1 ] 
Clongow’s Wood, Ireland I Nil . 
Erasmus Smith’s School, Galway 2 1 20 
Royal School, Enniskillen l Nil 
Royal School, Cavan l Nil 
New Brighton College . l Nil 
Leeds Grammar School .... - 1 Nil ee 
Private Schools 30 f 119 21 3 
105 ti] 


We have great pleasure in announcing that the Queen, upon the recom- 
mendation of Sir William Molesworth, has appointed Mr. Hincks, 4 
distinguished member of the Canadian Legislature, to the Governorshbij 
of Barbadoes.— Times. 


| 
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The journey of the Queen to the North, on Thursday, did not pass 
without casualties that might have been serious. | The journey from 
Grantham to Bawtry was completed in sixty-two minutes, and at Baw- 
try the train was stopped by the heating of one of the axles of the en- 
gine. Itis reported that Prince Albert assured Mr. Denison he was per- 
fectly aware that this was an unavoidable casualty in travelling at a 
aneed of nearly fifty miles an hour. At Darlington, again, it was found 
rs ssary to detach the Royal carriage from the train, as the axle had be- 
oom hot. About six miles North of Darlington, one of the Great North- 
ern Company's “ fitters” left the guard's van, when the train was at full 
speed, to lubricate a heated wheel-box while he was thus engaged, his 
A ad came in contact with a girder of a bridge, and he was killed on the 
The accident was not observed by the Queen’s party at the time. 











spot. 
here was a Cabinet Council on Tuesday ; eleven Ministers attended. 
Lieutenant-General Sir James Fergusson, the new Governor of Gibral- 
tar, arrived at the Rock on the 28th of last month. 
General Sir Robert Gardiner, the late Governor of Gibraltar, arrived in 
London on Thursday. 


The Quebec correspondent of the Morning Post reports that “a large 
number of recruits for the Foreign Legion has been procured in this pro- 
vince, and forwarded from Quebec to Halifax. Among the number, I 
have myself seen more than one native-born American, who seemed 
anxious ‘and quite please d to fight on the side of the Allies in the Crimea, 
I cannot help thinking with many others here, what a pity it is that a 
Canadian Contingent was not called into existence; as I am sure the 
ranks would have been speedily filled in this province, and with a very 
valuable class of men, who for a winter’s campaign could not be sur- 
passed.” 

Forty-nine surgeons serving with the Army in the East have trans- 
mitted a memorial to Lord Panmure, and a copy to the 7imes for publi- 
They ask for certain improvements in their position. They re- 
quest that active employment in the field should reckon as equivalent to 
three times the amount of ordinary service. They ask that appointment 
to the higher offices in hospitals, &c. should in the first instance be 
offered to their body in preference to civilians, the vacancies to be filled 
up by the assistant-surgeons or civilians. They ask for a share of hono- 
rary rewards, and a step of rank in common with other officers on service. 
They complain that theirs is the only branch of the Army which does 
not enjoy the full pay of anew rank until two years after obtaining it; and 
they desire permission to retire on full pay after twenty-one years’ ser- 
vice. Lastly, they submit that medical officers should be entitled to leave 
of absence in like proportion with other officers, 


cation. 


The Sanspareil steam-sloop has brought back sixteen service mortars from 
the Baltic to Sheerness; and the Basilisk steam-sloop has brought back the 
Pickle, Redbreast, Growler, and Mastiff mortar-vessels. The Pickle, Growl- 
er, and Mastiff, burst their mortars. The Rocket and Grappler, mortar-ves- 
sels, have also returned to Sheerness, unaided by steam. 

We regret to learn that Mr. Nasmyth’s wrought-iron gun has proved a 
complete failure, and this not on account of the mechanical difficulties 
which had to be encountered, formidable as they were, but from a most un- 
expected peculiarity in the materi.1 employed, when brought together in 
go large a mass as was necessary for Mr. Nasmyth’s purpose. 1 seems 
that wrought-iron, so tractable under all ordinary conditions of work- 
ing, cannot be welded together in very large masses without under- 
molecular exceedingly injurious 


going a change in its arrangement, 

to its tenacity. As we understand the explanation which we have 
received on this point, an immense mass of iron like that which 
Mr. Nasmyth has welded together continues so long in an incandes- 
eent and soft state, that a process analogous to crystallization takes 


place within its substance, whereby the fibrous texture, from which it 
derives its tenacity, is destroyed, and it becomes even less capable than cast- 
iron of resisting the explosion of a heavy charge of gunpowder. We under- 
stand that, in addition to the unfavourable result obtained by Mr. Nasmyth 
at Patricroft, another experiment of a similar nature, made under the direc- 
tion of Government, has proved a complete failure from the peculiarity in 
the material to which we have alluded; and a large gun which had been 
completed was found utterly unfit for use: indeed, we believe it burst into 
many pieces on the first trial. Mr. Nasmyth’s experiment has consequently 
been abandoned.— Manchester Guardian. 


A letter from Frankfort, of the 30th August, formally states that all the 
members of the House of Hesse Cassel are assembled at Rumpenheim, a 
beautiful chateau on the banks of the Mein between Frankfort and Hanau ; 
the foreign diplomatic corps residing at Frankfort, the members of the Diet, 
and other illustrious visitors, continually paying their respects at the seat. 
Amongst other visitors mentioned are the French, Dutch, and Danish Mi- 
bisters, 

The King of Sardinia is expected in Paris on the 16th. 

M. Bach, the Austrian Minister of the Interior, is also expected in Paris. 


The circular of Messrs. Du Fay and Co., of Manchester, contains 
some judicious remarks on the subject of the crops. 

“In the total absence of all statistics about stocks on hand and breadth 
of land sown with grain, opinions are mere impressions, which vary as often 
as the barometer falls or rises. That holders of wheat should try to raise 
the price on every rainy day, is quite natural; we had more or less of it 
Curing the past week, and wheat rose 5s r quarter; it will fall as much, 
and probably more, if the next seven days are fine—of which there are more 
than mere indications. A rise in the corn-market at this time of the year 
18 NO criterion of what the result of the harvest may ultimately prove to be. 

e have continued the inquiries we had set on foot a short time since, and 
have no reason to change the favourable opinion previously expressed. On 
the Continent occasional rains and thunder-storms have prevailed, without, 
however, having done much injury. In the South of Germany, neither the 
potato nor the grain crops have suffered. From the North of Germany the 
accounts do not speak well of the rye crops, and a partial disease in the 
saad hoticed ;_but with this exception, no unfavourable accounts have 
5 the tai ar renen, Belgium, and Sicily, the harvest has been good. 
plentiful nited States of America, Canada, and the Southern hemisphere, 
ae ful crops have been secured. No apprehension need therefore be enter- 

ousine subject Our Transatlantic brethren will have something to 
con a Sand be short here: this is, however, unlikely, from what we 
seliames Th harvest in this country, from quarters on which we can place 

_. is point once settled, trade will move on satisfactorily. 
sieae at has proceeded favourably in the Eastern Counties, but in many 

eat and barley crops are reported to be “deficient. 








There is no longer any doubt that both the United States and Canada have 
enormous crops this year. 
The price of bread in London has been increased a halfpe nny this week. 


| Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 

























| Ten Weeks Week 
| of 1845-'54 of 1455, 
Zymotic Diseases 625.8 17 
Dropsy, Cancer, and oth liseases of t r variable seat, 43.9 ‘ 
Tubercular Diseases ecceseccecs socscconcoses 1 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Sens 112 I 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels pevceccccocescces 0.8 ‘ 
Diseases of the Lun r f f Res} 78.7 1 
Diseases of the Stor 7 
Diseases of the y l 8 
Childbirth , dis« sof th KK ] 
Rheumatism, diseases of t 6.2 < 
Diseases of the Skin, Cel 1.0 : 
Malformations. .....scessesee0s 
Premature Birth .. ) 
Atrophy ’ 46 
Age. ; l 
Sud eeeccces . eee 5 
Violence , Privation, Cold, and Intemperance .. 1.4 ) 
Total (including unspecified causes) ~....++.cceeeses 1 l 1 
Mr. Henry Dover, for many years one of the Chairmen of the Norfolk 


Quarter-Sessions, died at Brighton on Tuesday. He was greatly respected by 
his brother Magistrates. 

The library of Thomas Moore, presented by his widow to the Royal Irish 
Academy, “as a memorial of her husband’s taste and erudition,” has re- 
cently been received in Dublin. 

The Reverend RK. W. Sandford, the incumbent of 
preaches in the open air every Sunday evening. 

The Reverend C. Smyth, one of the curates of St. Nicholas Church, Great 
Yarmouth, has with a party of friends effected the ascent of Mont Blanc 
—without guides ! 


Kingswood, Bristol, 


Pio Nono is going to establish an English College at Rome, for the educa- 
tion of priests to be supplied to England; where, it appears there isa 
“ scarcity of clergy’’ of the Roman communion. Last Sunday, a letter pre- 
pared by the Roman Catholic Bishops of England, in Synod assembled, was 
read in the various chapels in this country, exhorting Catholies to subscribe 
for the new College. 

The sculptor Rauch has just completed the monument of the late Ernest 
Augustus King of Hanover. The dead monarch lies on the sarcophagus in 
a hussar dress, watched by four angels, two praying and two singing. T 
statue is of a whiter marble than the tomb 

There are bad accounts from the Continent of the ravages of cholera. It 
prevails at Vienna, and is very bad at Lemberg. It still rages in Central 
Italy. In the district of Catania in Sicily, the people are so terrified that 
they have fled from the towns and villages to the woods and fields 

Signor Bonelli, Director-General of the Electric Telegraph in Sardinia, has 
proposed to the Government of Malta to extend the submarine telegruph from 
Cagliari to Malta, and thence to Alexandria and the Dardanelles, The Go- 
vernor sent the proposition home; and Lord Panmure received it very fa- 
vourably so far as the extension to Malta is concerned; and he requests Go- 
vernor Reid to ascertain what part of the expense the local Government is 
willing to bear. 

At Garraway’s Coffeehouse, on Wednesday, was sold the advowson and 
right of presentation to the rectory of Lytchett Maltravers. The place is about 
five-and-a-half miles from the town and port of Poole, and about the same 
distance from Wimborne and Wareham; and consisted of an excellent rec- 
tory-house, with gardens, also 110 acres of glebe land let at 114/. per annum, 
while the rent-charge in lieu of tithes was commuted at 423/. per annum, 
The auctioneer estimated the total value of the living at 607/. a year, and 
considered that it was worth 35007. It was insinuated that the incumbent 
is in bad health, and suggested that the occupant might increase hig 
income by taking pupils at 100/. a yeareach. There was no bidding at 
3500/.; the bidding began at 2000/., and the rectory of Lytchett Maltravers 
was knocked down at 2450/ 

The emigrants who left Liverpool last month numbered 10,435— 
in the corresponding month of the last two years. 

There has been a very destructive fire at Havre, originating in the cellar 
of a brandy-merchant ; the tap of a barrel falling out and the spirit com- 
municating with the flame of a lamp. The fire raged fiercely, spread to 
other warehouses, lestroyed property valued at 20,000/. A man who 
thought he could give assistance perished amid the blazing spirits 

The fire-companies of Baltimore have not been satisfied with working in 
cold water, but have quarrelled among themselves, and had a fight with fire- 


fewer than 


and 


























arms. 

CrystaL Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 

September 7th, including season-ticket-holders, 52,515 
BIRTHS, 

On the 30th August, in Upper Seymour Street, Lady Roberts, of a son 

On the 30th, the Wife of Captain Sherard Osborne, R.N., H.M.S, Vesuvius, ofa 
daughter. t 

On the lst September, at Upper Clapton, the Hon. Mrs. Lauriston Kneller, of a 

On the Ist, at the residence of her father, Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq., Lan- 
caster Place, Mrs. B. Auber Leach, of a daughter, the posthumo lof the late 
Benjamin Auber Le Esq 

On the Ist, at Long d Hall, Shropshire, the Lady Hester Le« of a son 

On the 2d, at Charleville, Enniskerry, county Wicklow, the Vi Monck, 
of a son, wil itl une Ly 

On the 3d, ackpole ¢ irt, Viscount lyt fa son 

On the 4th, at Friars Park, Elgin, N.B., the dy of the Hi James Grant, of « 
son 

On the 6th, at Stobo Castlel Peebleshire, the Lad f Sir G. Graham Montgomery, 
Bart., M.P., of a son 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 9th July, at Cawnpore, George on Freeling, B.C.S n of the late 
Sir G. H. Freeling, Bart., to Adelaide Helen, daughter of the late Maj M ylne, 
H.M.’s Eleventh Light Dragoons. 

On the 18th August, at St. Mary’s, Carlisle, Lieutenant-Col | George Erskine, 
Thirty-third (the Duke of Wellington’s) Regiment, to Frances Elien, third daughter 
of John Slater, Esq., of Carlisle 

On the 30th, at Hardwicke, Herefordshire, John Toller Nicholetts, Esq., of South 
Petherton, Somerset, to Blanche, youngest daughter of the late Sir Arthur Chi- 

r, Bart. ilston, Devon 
n the th St. George’s, Hanover Square, John Douglas Cooper, Esq., of 
Killymoon, Tyrone, to Ellen, youngest daughter of the late ¢ nel Samuel 
Bolton, C.B., ide-de-camp to the Queen, of the Thirty-first Regiment 

On the 30th, astry, Kent, the Rev. Daniel Fox Sandford, Curate of St. John’s 

Church, Edinburgh, son of the late Sir Daniel Keyte Sandford, D.C.L., Oxon, M.P., 


to Elizabeth Barratt, eldest daughter of the late James Rae, Esq., of Walton House, 


Eastry. 
On the 5th, at Pym Church, Herefordshire, the Rev. J. C 1, M.A., Rector of 


Fl ‘ 
Holywood, county Down, to Harriett, youngest daughter of the late John Molynaux, 
| Esq., Gravel Hill House, Shropshire. 
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eg ee ' ; =a e . [aa aere... 
On the 6th, at Brighton, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Henry Low th, Eighty-sixth ? caster, Mr. William Edward Smith, expressing the universal spirit With 
Regiment, to Emilia Louisa, fifth daughter of the Rev. Sir Henry Rivers, Bart., of great animation—*“ war with victory, or peace with honour.” 


Walcot, Bath. 
DEATHS. 
On the 26th August, the Hon. Adolphus William Chichester, fourth son of the 
late Lord Templemore; in his 30th year. 


On the 30th, at Boxlands, near Dorking, Louisa, eldest daughter of the late | 


General Sir James Duff; in her 53d year. ‘ 

On the 3lst, at Shrewsbury, William Bayley, Esq., banker; in his 78th year. 

On the 3lst, at Heidelb« rg, Charles James Franklin Newton, Captain R.N. 

On the 3lst, at Sketty Hall, near Swansea, Lewis Weston Dillwyn, Esq., F-R.S.; 
in his 77th year. 

On the Ist September, in Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Woed, Ann, relict of 
Thomas Sandys, Esq., late of Eversholt, Beds; in her 93d year. 

On the 2d, in Devonshire Street, London, William Oakes, Esq., of Hatch Court, 
near Taunton; in his 68th year. 

On the 2d, at Sackells Hill House, St. Peter’s, Thanet, Sir Richard Burton; in his 
83d year. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
If the correspondent who addresses us on the subject of Lord Brougham’s Religious 
Liberty Bill will turn to the Spectator of the 18th August, page 857, he will find 
that we had anticipated his suggestion by three or four weeks. 


Without being in a position to advise ‘* Excelsior” absolutely, we should imagine 
that the information he seeks may be obtained from Mr. Monsell, at the Ordnance 
Office. 

Among the postponed communications, two, already in type, are—‘* The British 
West Indies, No. III. ”; and along paper by “ E. A. F.” in reply to the various 
strictures on his previous letter. With the insertion of that reply the discussion 
in our pages must be closed. Our space has limits even in the long vacation. 


POSTSCRIPT. | 


Lord Panmure communicates the following intelligence received yes- 
terday from General Simpson. 

* Crimea, September 5.—Our batteries opened fire at daylight this morning. 

** Sept. 6,5 p.m.—The bombardment goes on steadily and favourably, 
with few casualties on our side. A Russian frigate, supposed to have been 
set on fire by our rockets, was burnt last night in the great harbour.” 





Paris, Saturday Morning.—The following despatch has been received 
from General Pélissier, dated Sebastopol, Sept. 6. ‘A vast fire, caused by 
our shells, seized the Russian vessel Marian last night. The flames illumi- 
nated all the camps.’ 

Dantzic, September 6.—The Vulture has just come in from Nargen. On 
the 4th, the Allied fleets were still at Nargen, part being near the island of 
Seskar. On the 2d, the Impérieuse frigate and a corvette left Seskar to make 
a reconnaissance. They saw two Russian frigates near Tolboukin Light- 
house, but they withdrew behind the fortifications. 


On the 17th of May, the Allied English and French fleet destroyed the | 


fort of Petropaulowski: the garrison had sailed off in a fog. 


The state of Naples becomes critical,’ and reports, the shadows of facts, 
thicken ; ¢. g.— 

Portsmouth, September 7.—It is reported here that the Neptune, 120, is 
ordered to Naples, and that this step is in consequence of certain recent 
insults offered to the British Government and the Embassy there. The 
Neptune is certainly ordered to fit out at once; and, in addition to her, 
the Malacca, 17, screw, and Rosamond, 6, paddle, are also ordered to be 
ready for sea in a few days,—Morning Post, 


A Turin despatch, dated September 7, states that “ the Sardinian Lega- 
tion accredited to Tuscany, has been recalled, on account of difficulties 
arising out of the nomination of a certain attaché.” 

A letter from Berlin, in the Avgsburg Gazette, states that the Danish 
Government has declared itself willing to reduce the Sound dues for all 
countries. It is said that Austria has strongly recommended Denmark 
to make this concession, and that this latter Power will shortly make its 
intentions known to all the states interested in the question. 

We understand that Major Claremont, lately attached to the Staff of 
the French Army in the Crimea, has been appointed Military Commis- 
sioner in Paris, in the place of Major-General Sir Arthur Wellesley Tor- 
rens, deceased. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times positively announces the conclu- 
sion of a treaty between France and Persia, 

The Montteur of yesterday contains an Imperial decree modifying the 
import-duties on manufactured iron and machinery, 





The Queen and Prince Albert arrived at Balmoral at seven o'clock yes- 
terday evening. Mr, Seymour Clarke attended the Royal train, which 
was punctual to a minute from King’s Cross to Banchorie. 


The annual Cutler’s Feast took place at Sheffield on Thursday, with 
the usual ceremonies on the inauguration of the new Master Cutler—Mr. | 
F. T. Mappin,—and more than the usual vivacity in the speeches. To a | 
certain extent they were all of one strain, but the key varied. Lord Ed- | 
ward Howard represented the house of Howard; his father absent from 
ill health, his brother from the loss of a son and a brother-in-law—Cap- 
tain Lyons being the brother of Lady Arundel. Mr. Stuart Wortley re- 
presented the house of Wortley ; and, recalling his close connexion with 
the neighbourhood of Sheffield from his boyhood,—avowing differences 
of opinion from their Member Mr. Roebuck, he testified to the power 
which that Member had from his independence and the support 
of his constituency; and he avowed his own deep-felt share in 
the unanimous opinion of the country that the war must be pursued to 
_— an overweening power from obtaining the mastery of Europe. 

ord Denman quoted his father and Lord Metcalfe in support of a war 
destined to prevent the human mind from being subdued and the liberties 
of the world extinguished by brute force. Mr. Roebuck attributed his 
independence in Parliament to the support of his constituency, who never 
pester him to obtain Government patronage; but he exhorted them to 
take the government of the country out of the hands of a class, In 
toasting the Members of the West Riding, Alderman Dunn drew forth 
cries of indignation by alluding to the uniform absence of Mr. Cobden 
from their feast. The local speakers were warlike; the Mayor of Don- 


| Geneva, 18; Northern of France, 36} ; 
| France, 32). Joint Stock Banks—City, 55 ; London, 52}; 


| London and Westminster, 48; Union of Australia, 72}. 





MONEY MARKET. 
_Srock ExcHancr, FRIDAY APrERNooy 
The Bank of England yesterday raised the rate of discount to 4 per cent, 


This measure had been anticipated during the week, owing to the diminy 


tion of 570,000/. in the last bullion return, the weekly drain of 100,0007 t 
the East, and the shipments to China, as well as those for the Turkish pe 
at a time when the arrivals of gold from Australia are limited and the Corn. 
market inclined to rise: but it is believed the present advance wil] suffice 


| without further derangement of the money-market. Compared with last 


week the order of events appears to be reversed. There has been a consider. 
able increase in the demand for money both in the Stock Exchange and our 
of doors ; partly through the number of bills due on the 4th instant the 
greater activity of trade, and a desire to provide sufficient funds before the 
shutting of the transfer-books, against the instalments of 5 per cent 
on the French Loan due this day, 20 per cent on the Turkish next Wedneg. 
day, and 10 per cent on the English Loan on the 18th instant. Bank Stock 
Reduced, Long Annuities, Annuities 1859 and 1885, closed yesterday, and 
the New Three per Cents today. The Bank rate for loans on Government 


| Securities until the reopening of the books will now be 3} instead of 3 per 
| cent. The discount-houses have given notice that their rate of allowance for 


Money at call has increased to 3} per cent. The settlement of the Congo} 
Account took place on Thursday, and the preparations previously for large 
deliveries of Stock increased the downward tendency: the Funds have been 
2 lower, and Consols have touched 903 ; after the arrangement of the account 
and alteration in the discount, they rallied }: today they have been 4 lower 
but have recovered, and leave off at 903 ? for Money, and 903 } for the 
Account. 

The average amount of bullion in both departments of the Bank of Eng- 
land, in the month ending the 4th of August, was 16,647,543/. ; a decrease of 
1,310,5532. compared with the preceding month, but an increase of 3,087,197, 
in comparison with the same time last year. The French rate of exchange 
exhibits firmness, but gold has been taken for remittance from this side, 
The gold and specie arrivals have been 136,000/. from New York, 100,000 
from the West Indies, and 4000/. from the Peninsula. The shipments to 
Malta, Alexandria, India, and China, have amounted to 593,200/. chiefly in 


| silver. 


Foreign Securities have participated in the feeling that prevails in the 
English Market; and Austrian, Peruvian Three per Cents, and Venezuela, 
are l lower. The fluctuations in Turkish have been trifling ; the Stock has 
declined }, and the Four per Cent Scrip }: the settlement in the latter took 
place on Wednesday, and in the New French Loan (the Scrip being now 
ready as Messrs. Rothschild’s and Buring’s) today. 

Railways have shown weakness, and sales have preponderated in the lead- 
ing descriptions. Yesterday there were slight symptoms of revival, which 
have been maintained. Great Western is 1/. higher this week, and is now 
56 $; East Lancashire, and Lancashire and Yorkshire, are 1/., Midland 1is., 
and London and North-Western 10s. lower. The Brighton and South-West- 
ern lines have not altered. In the French, Paris and Orleans has fallen 1/., 
Paris and Lyons 10s., Eastern of France 5s, 

SaturDAY TWELVE o’CLock, 

The English Funds have not altered this morning; the large decrease in 
the bullion return by the Bank of England, amounting to 606,869/., whick 


| might otherwise have affected them, had been fully anticipated. Con- 


sols for Money are 903 } and for Account 903%. Exchequer Bills 10 14, 
In Foreign Stocks there is nothing new. Tursish Six per Cents are steady 
at 93 4, and the New Scrip at 1} $ premium. In Railways several bargains 
have been effected at previous rates—Great Western, 56}; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 81}; London and Blackwall, 6}; London and North-Western, 
94%; London and South-Western, 84; Midland, 68}; North British, 25; 
North Staffordshire, 10}; Scottish Midland, 78; South Wales, 32. 
SATURDAY, ONE O'CLOCK, 

The English Funds have been stationary since the morning, and there 
has been little doing; Consols for Money are 903 }, for Account 90} j. 
Exchequer Bills 1014, Exchequer Bonds 1003}. In Foreign Stocks no 
variations have occurred. Spanish Passive has been done at 4}; Ditto Cer- 
tificates, 43; Turkish for Money, 923; Ditto Account, 934; Ditto New 
Scrip, 14 premium. French Three per Cent Scrip,-2 premium. 

Railways are‘a little stronger. Several bargains have been made in Joint 
Stock Banks. Caledonian, 62}; Eastern Counties, 10}; Great Western, 56} ; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 81}; London and Blackwall, 63; London and 
North-Western, 94; London and South-Western, 84; Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire, 24}; Midland, 683; North British, 253; North-Eastern 
Extension, 123; North Staffordshire, 103; Scottish Midland, 79; South- 
Eastern, 59}; South Wales, 32; Aberdeen, No. 2, 7 per Cent, 108; Cale- 
donian, 100} ; Eastern Counties Extension 5 per Cent, No. 2, § prem. ; Great 
Western, Convertible and Redeemable 4} per Cent, 97}; Antwerp and Rot- 
terdam, 9}; East Indian, 233; Great Indian Peninsula, 1}; Great Western 
of Canada, 24}; Great Luxembourg Constituted Shares, 3}; Lyons and 
Paris and Lyons, 47}; Western of 

London Chartered 
Bank of Australia, 20}; London and County, 39} ; London Joint Stock, 32; 
Miscellaneous— 
Australian Agricultural, 30}; British American Land, 60; Canada, 150; 
Crystal Palace, 2}; Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 69} ; Ditto New, 16. 














3 per Cent Consols ..... coco 905 2 Danish 3 per Cents .....+.++ 83 6 
Ditto for Account ......... « 90% § | Dutch 24 per Cents ......++ 64 6 

8 per Cent Reduced ........ shut | Ditto 4 per Cents.......++++ 95 4 
New 8 per Cents .........00 shut | Mexican 3 per Cents ....... e 214 2 
Long Annuities ...... eeeeee Shut } Peruvian 44 per Cents..... 78 S0exd. 
Bank Stock ,......+++ ecoose shut | Ditto 3 per Cents .....+++++ 57 9 
Exchequer Bills..........++ 10 14 Portuguese 4 perCents..... 435 
Betia Gta cc ccccccccccoes 230 2 | Russian 5 per Cents ..... 98 100 ex d. 
Austrian 5 per Cents........ 80 2 | Ditto 44 per Cents ......- 89 91 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 101 3 Spanish 3 per Cents .......- 38} 7 
Belgian 4} per Cents........ 94 6 Ditto Deferred..... 19} 3 
Chilian 6 per Cents ........ 103 5 Sardinian 5 per Cents... . S98 
Danish 5 per Cents ........ 101 3exd.! Swedish 4 per Cents ......++ 87 90 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS i , 
At the half-yearly meeting of the South Wales Company, on Friday, it 
was stated that the receipts for the half-year on the revenue account were 
137,192/., and the expenses 85,190/.; leaving 52,003/. to be carrie d to the 
general revenue account. This fund amounted in the whole to 88,483), 
and the charges to 38,870/. ; leaving 49,613/. disposable for dividends at _~ 
rate of 3 per cent per annum upon the ordinary share capital allowing in 
this and the preferential dividends, the balance carried forward was a. . 
8s. ld. The chairman, Mr. C. R. M. Talbot, alluded to the increase a 
traffic, which exceeded 6000/. a week; and he thought the line might 1" 
a larger return provided the working was left entirely in the hands of = 
Company; that the sum they paid the Great Western Company for locom 
tive power was too high. The report was adopted. — : t 
The Lancashire and Yorkshire Company held their half-yearly meeting “ 
Manchester on Wednesday: Mr. Wickham M.P. presided. It was men 
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at two very important branches had been recently added to this 
Wigan to Southport, and the Liverpool Dock branch. The former 
had been made at a moderate cost. The Dock branch was expected to be 

remunerative through an increase of mineral traffic. The East 
ee hie Company had exercised their option of declining a partner- 
< in this branch. The total revenue from all sources during the 
CF ema ending the 30th of June last showed an increase of 13,466/. 
They regretted the competition with the East Lancashire Company 
for ‘the Southport traffic, and would agree to fair _terms to avert it, 
if it could be arranged without sacrifice to the Company’s interests. 
The dividend declared was at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. A special 
ting was afterwards held, and resolutions passed approving of the lease 
he Rochdale Canal, along with the London and North-W estern, North- 
Eastern, and Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Companies, for twenty- 
one vears; and authorizing the creation of irredeemable annuities, at a rate 
not exceeding 4 per cent per annum, In substitution of borrowed capital, or 
in lieu of raising further sums ; and also converting the mortgage debt into 


such annuities. 


tioned tb 
line—from 
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Che Chratres. 


A three-act piece, entitled 7ke Man with Many Friends, works out for 
the benefit of the Haymarket a moral, so often inculcated already, that if 
mankind has not profited by it as yet, the disease which it would remedy 
must indeed be deemed incurable. ‘‘ Choose your friend not according to 
the fineness of his raiment, but according to his intrinsic virtues,” isa 
warning that has been uttered by every moralist from Confucius down to 
the writer of the last Surrey melodrama; but there is this peculiarity in 
moral maxims, that they will stand any amount of wear and tear without 
being used up by the process. Therefore, when Mr. Popples, the hero of 
the new piece, shows that the large fortune which has converted him from 
a doll-maker to a retired gentleman has not turned his head, and that he 
still prefers the society of an honest Lincolnshire farmer, who was his 
friend in early life, to the converse of the genteel parasites with whom his 
more aspiring wife fills his house, everybody sympathizes as a matter of 
course; and great is the rejoicing when the true-hearted doll-maker, by a 
series of artful stratagems, exposes the treachery of his hollow acquaint- 
ances, and compels them to retreat from his domicile. However, the in- 
culcation of a moral is not the only purpose for which the piece is -written. 
A much more essential object is the peopling the stage with a number of 
characters, who though not elaborately finished are sufficiently marked to 
be distinct from each other, and are equally qualified for the treacherous 
backbiting and open abuse. These personages, small as they are, keep the 
action constantly astir ; and their verbal and practical thrusts at each 
other, and at their common victim their host, are found amusing. De- 
cidedly, the “many friends” are more important than “the man,” who, 
even though he is played by Mr. Buckstone, does not make himself re- 
markably conspicuous in the memory. 


The imposing placards with which Mr. Anderson, the “ Wizard of the 
North,” has papered over the Metropolis prove the reverse of the flourish 
of trumpets that preceded the entrance of Tom Thumb. The numerous 
tricks exhibited at the Lyceum not only comprise all the varieties of the 
conjuror’s art, but the brilliancy of the mise en scéne, and the air of 
splendour that pervades the whole performance, would alone repay the 
trouble of a visit. However, Mr. Anderson does not confine himself to 
dazzling and amusing, but aims at a great moral good by the exhibition 
of a rapping-table, that gives its responses by means professedly mechani- 
cal, and is intended thus to confute the American “ Spiritualists,” who 
would ascribe similar sounds to supernatural agency. Three “ Rappists,’ 


who have issued a placard on their own account, make the London walls | 


defy the exposure of Mr. Anderson : but whether they are quite so hos- 

tile as they look, may be fairly doubted. 
Paristan THEATRICALS. 

The marriage of Louis XV. with Maria Leckzinski, daughter of the 

dethroned King of Poland, has furnished M. Léon Gozlan with the sub- 


ject of a semi-historical comedy, recently produced at the Théatre Fran- | 


gais. The principal personage is the notorious Madame de Prie, mistress 
of the Duke de Bourbon, who is played by Mademoiselle Augustine 


Brohan ; and the title of the piece is Le Gateau des Reines, 


Letters to the Gvitor, 


THE TIMES AND MR. ROEBUCK. 

Str—In these days of huge shams and pretexts, and ostentation and hy- 
pocrisy, and swindling trading, and patriotic aping, lying on the surface and 
overwhelming the truth, nobility, and valour, that still as ever form the 
staple of humanity, it makes the heart leap to read in the Zimes an occa- 
sional article such as that which appeared last Saturday on Mr. Roebuck. 
The strong impulse of the writer cast off all cant, all party, all consideration 
save the proclamation of the perceptible truth that for twenty years a man 
has been amongst our public men, serving his race to the best of his judg- 
ment and ability, in season and out of season, saying the right thing at the 





right time, and never swerving from his course, either for fear, favour, or | 


affection. 

. For many years the Times waged its paper war on Mr. Roebuck; combat- 
ing his principles and conduct, and unsparing in its criticism. And now in 
manly guise it revises the past, and proclaims that, testing his public life as a 
whole, he has been a benefactor to the community, of great mark and like- 
lihood ; and calls on the community at large to render to him such a testi- 
monial as his uncompromising career has deserved, and which all successive 
Governments have studiously denied to him. 

He has in truth been a remarkable man; with all Andrew Marvel’s self- 
denial and without his narrow patriotism, still with a large and generous 
Patriotism, that, taking in all cosmopolitan progress, yet upheld at all times 
the true grandeur of his own country. Not “ well born” according to 
Goethe's definition—i.e. born with a weak frame, not serving his iron will as 
a ho does his rider—born without hereditary fortune, and with “ only his 
good Spirits to feed and clothe him,” with only his brain for his “capital” 
and his strong purpose for his ** good will’’—without patronage or connexions, 
save the undaunted courage of his heart—he set himself forth in life with the 
Worthy ambition to win for himself a leadership in the nation by the com- 
pelled recognition of his qualities. Nor has he failed. He is a power in the 
state, only not active by reason of physical depression. He is a power, with- 
pe ty shadow of an imputation on him that he ever made a speech or gave a 

ote for an unworthy purpose. Had he been a wealthy seencbent, a full-fed 
ee, or “followed the occupation of owning land,”’ there would 
@ been nothing to marvel at that he should have chosen to be inde- 
Pendent: but with all “‘parties”’ to offend in turn, and the conviction that 


| pugnacity which were attributed to him as a blemish become a virtue. 


all would pronounce him “ impracticable,’ and shut him out from the em- 
ployments for which his nature fitted him, his was a rare merit, Even for 
highminded men to fight their way to power and maintain their inde- 
pendence under all obstacles, is no easy task, and a rare example. But when 
a man of the people does this in a struggling position with chivalrous devo- 
tion and loyalty to what he believes to be the truth, the very sternness and 
The 


| silken Sybarite can recline on his rose-leaves and shun the encounter of 


| 


edged words; the man of action who would guide a nation to progress must 
be made of sterner stuff. 

It is creditable to Sheffield that she recognizes the worth of her representa- 
tive, and has set herself forward to discharge the debt which the State owes 
to a man of high worth, and which the State will fail to pay till the public 
enforces it on the attention of those who wield the Government. Had Mr. 
Roebuck “ to party given up what he sept for mankind,” there would have 
been no lack of honours and a fortune in recompense for his talent, but 
which has been denied to his honesty. 

Let us hope that the public testimonial, while giving the fortune, may en- 
force also the position conferring the honour. A. 





KENSINGTON GARDENS, 
80th August 1855. 

Sin—As one of those who would observe Sunday as “the Lord’s Day,” 
but not as a Jewish Sabbath, and who believe that the innocent and health- 
ful recreation afforded by the opening of the Crystal Palace, the British Mu- 
seum, &c., on that day, is not only allowable but desirable for the working 
classes, (provided always due consideration is shown for the necessary at- 
tendants,) I read with interest the Queen’s permission that one of the bands 
of the Household Cavalry should play in Kensington Gardens on the Sunday 
afternoon ; as music is sure to prove a potent accessory to the attractiveness 
of the place. But I do not think the style of music usually selected by 
band-masters desirable at such a time: quadrilles, polkas, and light operatic 
airs, certainly jar on the sacredness of the day. 

Why not take this opportunity of making our varied stores of sacred music 
} better known to the people ?—the sublimity of Handel and Beethoven, the 
| pathos and sweetness of Mendelssohn and Mozart? Such strains as these 
| would tend to refine the hearers, to make them detfer men; and prejudiced 
indeed must that mind be that could object to such a use of one of the noblest 
and most spiritual of our Heavenly Father's gifts. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

[Another correspondent, “ Fair Play,” finds the Sunday performance a 
violation of humanity, as well as of sacred law. The “little bandsman”’ of 
the Household Cavalry, who is not so strong as “‘ the tall trooper,” has to 
endure a day of fatigue on Sunday : he must maroh from his barracks to the 
chapel in Birdcage Walk, and back—four miles ; play three-quarters of an 
hour for the amusement of the officers; and then march through the dust to 
perform for the crowd that stifles him in Kensington Gardens. All for four- 
| teen shillings a week! Is not this in contravention of the Decalogue, which 
saith, ‘* The seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God; in it thou shalt 
| do no manner of work” ?] 


SUNDAY MUSIC FOR 


A Constant READER. 


THE OBSTACLE TO A STRONG GOVERNMENT. 
Manche ster, 5th Se pte mber 1855, 

| Srm—At the close of my last letter I promised to show, this week, how we 

might obtain a strong Government. Before doing so, however, I must say a 

few words on the present state of parties in this town, as the action or inac- 

tion of so important a place is one of the chief elements to be considered. 





| character of this district. 


| 


Mr. Laing and other members of the Russian Brigade complain that the 
country is governed by the Zimes newspaper. This is always the way with 
| those who find themselves in a hopeless minority. They are unable to see, 
| or unwilling to admit, that the legitimate force of public opinion is against 
| them. Do those who make that complaint never ask themselves how it 


’ happened that the Zimes, with all its alleged power to rule the country, was 


unable to keep the nation from going to war with Russia, for all so hard as it 
| tried to do so two years ago? Instead of looking at the newspapers as the 
| cause, they ought to view them as merely the instrument of their discomfi- 
ture. They saw that clearly enough when the Zimes recognized the Anti- 
Corn-law League as “a great fact.” Why cannot they understand that 
that paper is the same inexorable organ of public opinion now, while it 
| crushes their feeble opposition to the war, as it was when it assisted them in 
| putting down the supporters of the Bread-tax? When the League had be- 
come the leader of public opinion, Manchester was able to command the sup- 
| port of the Zimes, and thereby in some measure to rule the country; for it 
cannot be denied that we have great power, when we are fairly roused, 
Why we have been kept in check for the last two years, 1 shall now endea- 
vour to explain. 

Previous to the passing of the Reform Bill, the voice of Manchester had not 
much weight throughout the kingdom; and even after we had got our two 
Members for this borough, and a third for the neighbouring one of Salford, 

we did not make half so much noise as Birmingham, with its great Political 
Union and its wonderful physical-force demonstrations. A few years later, 
| however, the Union having by that period exploded in wild Chartism among 
the democracy and Currency crotchets among the middle classes, the Whig- 
| Radical party in this town took up the Free-trade question, and very soon 
| made the name of Manchester known to the remotest corners of the globe. 
| The association by which the agitation for the repeal of the Corn-laws was 
conducted from first to last was chiefly composed of Lancashire men. Many 
other men of mark, from London, Leeds, Glasgow, Birmingham, and other 
parts of the kingdom, figured in the list of its Council and Vice-Presidents, 
and were present at annual gatherings ; but the mainspring of the League 
| always remained here, even after its head-quarters had been transferred to 
London. It was here that those monster meetings were held, in the Free- 
trade Hall, which gave an impulse to public feeling from one end of the 
island to the other ; and it was here also that those daily and nightly con- 
| ferences of the most energetic men of the town and neighbourhood were held 
at which the progress of the movement was noted, while new schemes were 
| continually being devised or elaborated for the promotion of the great cause 
which engrossed all thoughts. 
You may easily guess what effect all this would have on the political 
Under the influence of such an agitation, carried 
on without intermission for seven or eight years, the active politicians of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire gradually became absorbed in the Free-trade 
party. For a while the working classes stood aloof from what they called 
a “ middle-class movement,” partly owing to their Chartist bias, but still 


| more on account of the strong antipathy which many of them entertained 


} 


to certain employers who took a prominent part in the Anti-Corn-law agita- 
tion. By degrees this feeling of antagonism was overcome. The working 
classes were at last persuaded to give their powerful aid to the movement; 
and for this very desirable result we were greatly indebted to the democratic 


| speeches of Mr. Bright. 


| arose as to whether the League should be dissolved. 


When the Free-trade question had been settled, some difference of opinion 
The more ardent poli- 


| ticians wished to keep up the organization as a useful engine for the promo- 


The wealtbier and less democratic section 


tion of other measures of reform. 
They did not like the idea of a self- 


did not agree with them on that point. 
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constituted body like the League becoming a permanent institution in the 
country, dictating as to what candidates were to be supported at a general 
election, and exercising such an influence as might enable it to knock down 
to set up an Administration according as it pleased. After some debate, it 
was resolved, therefore, that the regular staff of salaried lecturers, secretaries, 
&e. should be paid off; butas the leading men, w ho had become banded 
together by constant association in a common cause, naturally kept up 
their alliance with each other, the result has been, that although the Free- 
trade question is now fairly settled, with as little chance of being revived 
as there is of the Heptarehy being reéstablished, the party which carried 
that great fiscal reform still remains as strong as ever, in Parliament. _As 
for the great mass of the public in this town, as indeed everywhere else, it is 
entirely occupied with the War question, and cares no more now for what a 
man thinks about the Corn-law than it does for his opinion about the Slave- 
trade or the Test and Corporation Act. é ; 

But if public opinion in this borough is as strongly in favour of war as it 
is in other towns, you will naturally ask why it does not take some mode of 
making itself felt? Considering the great influence which Manchester has 
exercised on the Legislature of late years, why should it remain silent with 
regard to so important a question as the conduct and policy of the war? The 
answer to this query will be found in my last week's letter. The same po- 
licy which makes the Russian Brigade in Parliament conceal itself as much 
as possible, from fear of the constituencies, has led the friends of that party in 
this town to abstain from anything in the shape of a demonstration, which 
would at once display their real weakness. Nearly all the active politicians 
in Lancashire, the men who take the leading part at elections in Manchester 
and the neighbouring towns, have drawn their notions regarding foreign 
policy from Mr. Cobden. They are consequently committed to his absurd 
views about nonintervention and the wickedness and folly of all wars 
unless the French or Russians should actually invade this island. 
Having little time to study history, and having great confidence in 
Mr. Cobden’s superior information and wisdom, they fancy that his simple 
scheme of ‘“ Laissez faire” applied to foreign affairs would settle every- 
thing in the cheapest and best manner. Most of these men, although they 
do not sympathize with Mr. Bright in the course he has taken since the 
war began, still adhere to him from personal respect. As a member of the 
Society of Friends, and an advocate of nonintervention, they say, it would 
be unreasonable to ask him to give his support to the war with Russia. 
The people of Manchester knew what his opinions were when they elected 
him, and therefore they ought to admire the courage with which he opposes 
Government, rather than blame him for being consistent. The great majority 
of the electors, however, do not agree with the League staff in that view of 
the matter. They say, very justly, that the question of war with Russia 
was not mooted in 1852, when Mr. Bright was chosen to represent this 
borough, and that, consequently, his opinions about war and noninter- 
vention were merely speculative then, having no relation to any actual or 
probable state of affairs. Besides, as they argue, Mr. Bright’s Peace views 
need not have made him take so prominent a part as he has done in his let- 
ters and his speeches in Parliament, all of which show a strong Russian 
bias, making out everything in favour of that power, and attributing the 
basest motives to all who differ from him. ‘The strongest argument of all, 
however, is that, while this nation is engaged in so great a struggle as the 
war now waging unquestionably is, it is impossible for us to persuade the 
Continental Powers that we are greatly in earnest, so long as the leading 
constituencies in England are represented by men whose speeches are all 
in favour of Russia. This practical view of the matter is the one 
which is held, in my opinion, by four-fifths of the electors in this 
borough, in spite of all the efforts of the League staff to bamboozle 
them. Were an election to take place at this moment, I feel con- 
fident that Messrs. Bright and Gibson would both be rejected by a 
large majority. The only hope of Mr. Bright’s supporters is that no- 
thing may take place which will force him to appear before his constitu- 
ents for some time. Should the war become chronic, from not being pursued 
with vigour,—in other words, owing to the want of a strong Government,— 
Messrs. Bright and Gibson, after having done all they could to discourage 
England and encourage Russia, might then be able to regain their influence 
in some degree by attacking Ministers for the way in which they have mis- 
conducted the war. As that, however, would be sacrificing the best interests 
of the nation for the sake of the Peace party, I cannot believe that Man- 
chester will be content to look on silently while such a dastardly scheme is 
being carried out. : 

What Manchester ought to do with a view to give us a strong Executive 
Government, was to have been explained in this letter: I find, however, 
that I have extended my introductory remarks to so great a length that I 
must defer doing so till next week. 


am, Sir, your most obedient servant, An O_p LEAGUER. 





MR. BRIGHT’S RUSSIAN BRIGADE. 
N. B. bth Septe mber 1855. 

Srr—I cannot but think that your correspondent ** An Old Leaguer ”’ does 
gross injustice to the Free-trade party in the House of Commons, in imput- 
ing to them that “ they dare not act up to their convictions” with regard 
to the war. I have a personal acquaintance with three-fourths of the Free- 
trade party in the House of Commons, and I believe I know their opinions 
about the war. It is my clear conviction, that if Messrs, Cobden, Bright, 
and Gibson, had provoked a division upon the question of persisting in the 
war, at any period of the last session, they would not have been followed by 
twenty Free-traders apart from the Peelites, and I think they would not 
have had ten. Nobody would laugh more heartily than Mr. Bright at the 
idea of his ‘‘ secret Russian Brigade,’’ as your correspondent seriously calls 
it, amounting to a hundred rank and file. He has never shown any reluct- 
ance to divide on the Peace side of the question, when there has been the 
slightest chance of a respectable minority. Witness the division on the 
Turkish Loan : yet three-fourths of the minority in that division were known 
to be favourable to a vigorous prosecution of the war. 
four obedient servant, A FREE-TRADING M.P, 


DECIMAL COINAGE, 
Allerton Priory, 3lst August 1855. 

Sir—Your correspondent IH. has, in his letter on Decimal Coinage in the 
last number of the Spectator, attributed to me, inadvertently, I am quite 
sure, opinions and conclusions so directly the reverse of those which it is 
well known I have ever steadily advocated, that I feel assured I may claim 
your permission to correct the error into which he has fallen with regard to 
my scheme, and notice what I believe to be the unsound feature of his own. 
* It would surely,”’ he says, ‘ be as unwise as impracticable to adopt either 
the penny or any other of these names exclusively ; to compel, for instance, 
or attempt to compel us to call ourselves ‘ four-hundred-and-eighty-penny 
freeholders,’—speak of the National Debt as being upwards of ‘ nineteen 
thousand millions,’ &c.’’ And “ yet to such results the suggestions of 
*G.,’” (whose excellent letter in your number of the 4th instant is, I am 
glad to see, republished,) “ of Mr. Rathbone, and of the late Mr. Laurie,” 
(the most profound and unanswerable commercial advocate of my scheme, 
which, in opposition to former views and evidence given before a Committee | 
of the House, be at once adopted on perusal of my first pamphlet, published | 


in 1853,) ‘would of necessity appear to lead.” Entirely agreeing with 

* H.”’ in the first of these positions, and as to the extreme in, Xpe dies “ 

all unnecessary departures whatever from known and established nan € ‘ Ss 
: PASMES & 


designations of our moneys either of account or circulation, and 


: still more 
the application of such old names to new and altered amounts, J of comm 
as entirely disagree with and deny his conclusion; and leay law a 

J 7 evs ny 


poor friend Mr, Laurie’s invaluable and widely-circulated publication 
on every variety of monetary question to speak for themselves, I wil] , me 
beg attention to the precise words in which I have uniformly stated my a 
particular scheme during the two years which have elapsed sing 
report of the Committee of the House of Commons—in the 4// 








in “an examination of the report and evidence of that Committee.” I ‘a 
lished immediately afterwards, (with preface and postscript to second ana 
third editions the following year,) in ‘‘a comparative statement of th, dif. 

he dif. 


ferent plans which have been proposed of decimal accounts and 
(in which the farthing scheme of “‘H”’ is fully examined,) and 
‘*an appeal to the House of Commons,”’ on the recent discussion, ‘ 

My proposal is, and ever has been, simply and solely to change one sino) 
money of account—to enact that a decimal instead of a duodecimal ecin 
that tenpence instead of twelvepence, (or the chilling,) be our future Jes 
money of account, introducing no new names or values, or even new cor 
until the old existing moneys are worn out and fresh issues required, and no 
compulsory change in our present forms of account, in the three columns 
&. 8. d. 

And yet, with so slight and simple a change as this, leaving it entirely to 
experience and the decision of the public to determine to what extent the 
pound ehall be confined to the expression of large amounts, and its use dig. 
continued in our ordinary everyday accounts, we should have— 

Ist. All accounts whatever up to the pound, all the accounts of the poorer 
and less instructed classes, at once thrown into the strictest and mogt 
perfect as well as the simplest and most intelligible, of decimal forms, they 
of pence and tenpence, and the value of the decimal point on coins and ip 
accounts rendered unmistakeable, by its uniformly indicating and separating 
as the ruled column equally would, the tens and units, the tenpence and 
pence. Apenny would be, decimally expressed, .1, sixpence would be .6, the 
tenpence would be 1., the shilling 1.2, thirty-pence, (the balf-crown or three. 
frane coin of France) 3.0, &c. Secondly, all accounts beyond the pound ip 
amount could be likewise thus relieved at once from the great inconvenience 
of the present complicated system, the addition of the pence column duode- 
cimally instead of decimally, in twelves instead of tens. Thirdly, the cer- 
tain introduction secured into all our ordinary everyday accounts and mer- 
cantile operations of this perfect, simple, and only practicable decimal system 
for this country, strictly based upon all our existing coins and established 
moneys of account, and uniting at the same time by the strictly decimal 
tie those now ascertained by the extensive experience of this and other 
countries to be the most convenient and practically useful. For no one who 
has had any practical knowledge and experience of the undeniably perfeet 
beautiful decimal system of France can doubt that its adoption to this extent 
would be the certain consequence of its actual introduction to the extent pro- 
posed, and its being further open to the adoption of every individual to any 
extent whatever ; whilst the fact that a difference of only about two grains 
in seventy in the quantities of silver at present employed in francs and 
tenpences would render these coins tdentica/, and the five-frane dollar 
and two-franc florin (which are only clumsy modifications of the 
French system) corresponding, shows that international interchange- 
able silver coinage, and correspondence of accounts in all the great de- 
cimal systems of the civilized world, would thus also be easily accomplished, 

Now, I would put it to your correspondent “ H.,’’ as evidently a well-in- 
informed, intelligent, and I doubt not candid inquirer, whether there is any 
warrant in these propositions of mine for charging me with anything so pre- 
posterous as compelling us to express the National Debt in pence ; this being, 
he will find, one actually of the very instances I have repeatedly enumerated of 
amounts which it would be a convenience ever to have the power of express 
ing in pounds ; thus supplying the only deficiency of the French monetary 
system, in which, for want of such recognized established larger money of 
account than the franc, larger sums are indifferently, and at hazard, often 
expressed in common parlance in louis—as in Belgium in the leopold—napo- 
leons, ecus, petit-ecus, that is, in twenty-five-franc, twenty, five, or three- 
franc coins. 

But I would further beg him to consider whether every one of the objects 
he has in view and has so forcibly stated, and which have been ably dwelt 
upon by Mr. Headlam in his valuable evidence, and Mr. Davidson in his use- 
ful little pamphlet just published, would not be far more effectually and per- 
fectly secured by this scheme, than by the farthing plan which they advo- 
cate; whether, having unanswerably demonstrated the utter impraticability 
of the pound and mil scheme, to which even its blindest partisans now begin 
admit that the issue of their proposed cent and mil coins (fortunately for them 
refused by the Government and House of Commons) would have been 80 
fatally injurious, they are not now themselves proposing a scheme scarcely less 
unsatisfactory and imperfect in its objects, as well as impracticable,—a scheme 
based upon an entire error as to a simple matter of fact. For their prop sec 
farthing as our future money of account is, in fact, not a coin or money ‘ 
account in books or accounts at all, nor even generally known as a col oF 
money of circulation in this country, even to some of those poorest classes 
who, urgently requiring (as shown in the evidence of the Committee of 1868 
and by Mr. Laurie) measures of value much below the halfpenny, (those 
likewise commercially invaluable cents of the tenpence,) have been hitherto 
easily deprived of what it is the obvious interest of those who supply them 
wants, that they should not obtain throughout the greater part of this 
country, whilst the only alternative is such awkward inconvenient smaller 
coin as farthings and half-farthings. Hence the slaughter of all our present 
moneys and denominations in our ordinary accounts but the pound, proposed 
in the pound, florin, cent, and mil scheme, is completed by the abandonment 
both of these and of the only remaining, the pound itself, in the farthing and 
thousand farthing scheme; whilst both these schemes having a cent of about 
twopence-halfpenny in amount for the next money to their farthing or mil, 

and therefore much too large for the lowest money of account, force upon US 
the confessedly intolerable inconvenience of either the farthing or the still 
worse incommensurable mil coin, in all accounts, and a melest form oa 
account with no less than four moneys of account, when both France and 
America have found a decimal system impracticable with even three in ordlr 
nary use. 

The common sense and practical business habits of the people 0! this 
country will evidently never submit, without any imaginable good reason, 
to have either their pounds or their pence interfered with and superseded, 1B 
order to introduce, at vast expense and inconvenience, a troublesome, col- 
plicated, imperfectly decimal, and utterly isolating system both of accounts 
and coinage, when the most useful and comprehensive of all possible de imal 
systems can be at any moment practically introduced and rendered ul iversal, 
without loss of any one of the useful objects and applicati . of either the 
pound, the penny, or any other of our coins; without expense, and W ithous 
the transition being embarrassed by more than a scarcely perceptible amount 
of change. 

l am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


coinage,” 
lastly, in 


1 
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leg 








Turopore W. RaTHBONS. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE BALTIC QUESTION. 

Wuart is the reason for the p rennial inaction in the Baltic? After 
two years’ patience, the pub ic is beginning to ask that really modest 
question. The reason has never yet been ascertained, conjectured, 
or adumbrated, in any suggestive hint; yet it must be powerful, 
it must be deep-seated, and it may, perhaps, pertain to other que s- 
tions besides the naval apathy. It is not too early that the Zimes 
rouses the attention of the country to the fact that a second season 
has passed away, a second great fleet is returning home, and we 
have only inflicted a second blow which barely grazes the surface 
of the enemy. England is a naval nation, but two years have 
passed without those results that might be rendered certain by the 
adequate employment of the commonest implements thui our navy 
can use. Our contemporary, indeed, expands his argument by ob- 
serving that, English and French, we have had four fleets employed 
in the two seas of the Baltic and the Euxine: but we will put the 
Black Sea out of the question. There were reasons for deferring 
the naval action in that sea last year, and the fleet has done very 
good service this year—perhaps as much as could be ex- 
ected of it; while the season in that quarter is far from 
ie closed. We cannot therefore balance the account, and 
on the face of it we have no present reason to complain. In 
the Baltic we have arrived at that fatal Ist of September, after 
which no great achievements can be expected, or even attempted 
without rashness. We have therefore passed two seasons each 
one with its single exploit, Bomarsund and Sweaborg,—exploits 
practically resultless in weakening the enemy or bringing us 
nearer to the entrance of his stronghold. 

The facts essential to the consideration are few, and are patent 
to all the world; there is no obscurity about them. There is no 
necessity to deny the activity of officers and men in the fleets. 
They have executed their duty as marauders with great zeal, have 
inspired terror on the Russian coasts, and have sustained their re- 
pute as British mariners. It will be alieged on the side of Go- 
yernment, that they have succeeded in shutting up the Russian 
navy, and that by the single negative result they have effectually 
protected the highway of those seas and the commerce of the world 
against the Imperial pirate. This is perfectly true, and we set it 
down to that credit which the service deserves. To have neglected 
it, indeed, would have been the highest degree of insanity, since 
the result has proved how easy it was so to imprison the enemy. 
Our Government has not been guilty of a crime on that head, and 
all of us may easily concede so much. 

But something more was expected; and it is all but confessed, 
in the actions of the Government, that something more might have 
been secured. The blows which have been struck upon Russia 
might have been repeated, and might have been made effectual be- 
yond the surface. The fleet had taken up its position at Sweaborg. 
Tt was found that the attack could be directed upon the fortifica- 
tions destructively to them, safely to the attacking party. Every- 
thing was favourable to the occupation of that post, until the 
fortress should be, if not bodily destroyed, at least re ndered wholly 
useless and untenable. But the assailants were arrested in the 
midst of their victorious progress by one thing, and by one thing 
only—that was, the want of mortars and of implements of bom- 
bardment. That was the one sole cause why the fleet arrested its 
attack in the full swing of destructive success. The mortars used 
were worn out with over-work, and there were none in reserve to 
take their place! 

Last season, Sir Charles Napier was peremptorily ordered 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty to do something at Revel, 
Riga, or Sweaborg; and Sir Charles replied with arguments, 
to show that, however bold the mariners might be, timber ships 
are not effectual against stone forts. He sent home some elabo- 
rate plans, which are not published; but one essential in those 
plans appears to have been a great supply of mortars. The season 
of 1854 passed away. In 1855 the British fleet reénters the Baltic 
fifty strong, with Admiral Dundas at its head; and Sweaborg is 
actually “ gutted.” The bombardment lasted for two days; it was 
extremely effectual while it lasted; it ceased because in that time 
the mortars, which were the most effectual instruments used, are 
worn out. They were bad in quality and deficient in quantity. 
The mechanical failure, which exonerates the Admiral, is no excuse 
for the Admiralty. There is no article in the Navy more easily 
supplied than the mortar. It is simply so much iron moulded into 
4 particular form ; and the cost is not very great. Parliament has 
shown no disposition to strike any item out of any bill that Ministers 
might present ; and there was therefore no practical reason at the 
commencement of 1855 why Admiral Dundas should not have had 
as many mortars as he could possibly employ, with a supply con- 
stantly on hand both in that sea and at home to make good any 
deficiencies that might accrue in use. As the premature stoppage 
of the naval proceedings was coincident with the failure of the 
mortars, it is reduced to the commonest class of improvidence. 

We say this in no hostility to the Government. Sir Charles 
Wood has promised mortars enough for next year. The delays, 
however, have this effect, that the enemy can always prepare 
against the execution of the plans promised. We showed him in 
1854, at Bomarsund, what some day we might do against Swea- 
borg; we have shown him in 1855, at Sweaborg, what we may 
attempt at Cronstadt ; and two years has he had to elaborate every 
conceivable defence that ing: nuity, fear, or obstinacy could dictate. 


But that is not the most unpleasant reflection. A failure in 
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this mortar business has not been peculiar to the present Admi- 
ralty. If we have had two fleets in the Baltic, we have had two 
Admirals, not both of them endowed with Sir Charles Napier’s 
singular capacity for obfuscating his own case. We have had two 
Lords of the Admiralty ; and if Sir James Graham was then, as he 
is now and professes always to have been, a maintainer of peace 
under all circumstances, Sir Charles Wood has never confessed tq 
that fundamental disqualification for a War Minister. The ablest 
administrator in the country withheld the means of conquest 
from the Admiral whom he goaded to his duty; Sir Charles Wood 
has deferred for a twelvemonth the same humble means of con juest. 
He is not avowed as a maintainer of peace; neither is there evi- 
dence against him of his be ing one of the ablest of the administra- 
tors; but it is a disagreeable fact, that with two chiefs of the de- 
partment so different, we have exactly the same failure, and pre- 
sumably we may trace it to the same cause. Now what is that 
cause? Does there lurk under the appearance of Ministerial de- 
lay a disinclination to proceed in earnest against Russia in the 
North? Is the resolve to act blunted by the rooted presumption 
that there will be no necessity for action; that Russia will yield, 
or that the true victory in that quarter is to be attained by 
diplomacy? Is there, in short, motive for postponing 
action ad infinitum, which is disguised under the appearance of 
action, while the means for rendering it effective are withheld ? 
This is the question to be explained. Mortars can be supplied, 
the failure of one year can be made good in the next. “ Three 
mulls are a spin,” says the boy at his peg-top,—always granting 
three failures before the playmate is considered to have lost his 
turn. But if there is some fundamental reason why British Min- 
isters abstain from action while they conform to the popular de- 
sire by a show of action, then we may anticipate that in 1856 the 
nullity of result will erulate that of 1855 and 1854. It is desir- 
able to settle this fundamental question of Government, even more 
than the mortar question, before we open the season of 1856, 


some 


NAPLES. 

THE mutterings of Vesuvius are not more significant of 
proaching eruption than the murmurs which prevail in the poli- 
tical society of Naples; and the agitation is felt to a great dis- 
tance, even in the North of Italy, and in Paris. The intelligence 
of this week reminds us how natural it is that the throne of 
Naples should be shaken in the movement of the world. It will 
be seen that we have no desire to contribute our share in increas- 
ing the agitation at present; but it is desirable to use plain lan- 
guage, for the very sake of preventing premature movement. 
There is no motive which can operate so strongly in restraining 
the natural impulses of the Italian people as a perfectly sincere 
language, which convinces them that caution covers no hostile 
feeling; and the perfect openness in the interchange of senti- 
ments which has been produced by the admirable conduct of 
the Piedmontese Government has powerfully contributed to 
place the Italians in direct communication with the public of 
England and France and to steady the views of sensible Italians. 
It has helped to make them understand the forces which move 
the world, and in conformity with which they must move if 
the y desire to succeed. But the same good sense which has un- 
questionably marked the Italians whenever they have attained 
self-government in our day, and which is predominant over all 
classes in the Sardinian states, is the most hopeful reason for be- 
lieving that they will put a force upon their impatience, and not 
defeat any movement by rendering it premature. 

To spe ak plainly, then, the royal line of Naples is a stand- 
ing nuisance to th« Neapolitans; and since its possession has be- 
come more precarious through the agitation on the Continent, it 
has rendered itself a more intolerable infliction. It owes many 
debts to the Neapolitans for condoning past offences. The Kings 
of Naples have distinguished themes lves, generation after genera- 
tion, by swearing to popular constitutions which they have after- 
wards betrayed—-swearing with tears and protestations in support 
of oaths afterwards foresworn. The last Parliament of Naples 
was extremely prudent, judicious, and considerate in its conduct: 
the King placed the majority in custoedy—burlesquing the part of 
Cromwell; and the whole of the respectable Liberals were, so to 
speak, swindled out of the power which they held, and which they 
had used so considerately towards their adversary. ‘The example 
of Piedmont, which is governing itself so happily with the aid of 
its King, furnishes a painful contrast to the Neapolitans; who 
have not deserved less well of their King, but are treated by him 
as in this country the police treats pickpockets and persons of no- 
torious bad character,—that is, they are under constant surveil- 
lance, frequently called to account, fined, persecute d, and punished. 
And why are they thus treated? Simply because they are sup- 
posed to share the opinions of the Piedmontese, and of the Eng- 
lish, on political subjects, while the half-witted man who rules 
them supposes himself to share the opinions of the Russian Czar. 
Here are the chief motives why it Would appear a short eut for 
the Neapolitans to take the management of their own affairs into 
their own hands. The Liberals in other parts ol Italy watch 
the movement in the South, and evidently intend to take ad- 
vantage of it by assisting it. Austria has possessions in It ily, and 
she also is watching the state of the pe ninsula with great anxiety. 
[t is clear that she is doing what she can for the moment, by tem- 
porary expe dients and colourable concessions, to diminish the force 
the Sardinian and the Lombardo- Venetian 


an ap- 


of contrast between 


kingdom. 
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It has been reported that a manifesto by Prince Lucien Murat is 
circulating in Naples, implying that Prince Lucien will accept the 
crown if it be spontaneously offered him by the Neapolitans. The 
authenticity of this document has been justly doubted. We have 
not seen it, but, conjecturally, we can assign it to its proper place. 
An anonymous pamphlet is also in circulation, urging the offer of 
the throne to Murat, for his annie occupation ; the party 
whose opinions the pamphlet expresses looking ultimately to the 
restoration of a Parthenopean Republic. The authorship of this 
pamphlet is assigned, with great probability, to Signor Saliceti, a 


member of the Government during King Ferdinand’s last fit of | 


liberality, subsequently a colleague of Mazzini, but separated from 
that leader, with whose Unitarian sentiments the Neapolitan could 
not agree. 
Doctrinaire. Possessing a knowledge of the country, he is able 
to speak to it, and for it, with some authority; but he is not the 
man to lead a great popular movement. 
are dead, and Poerio is in prison; but there must be some of the 
numerous class of able men still in Naples; and there is every 


ground for supposing that they are in communication with Prince | 


Lucien Murat. His connexion with the French Court—the frank, 
off-hand disposition which characterizes him—perhaps a certain 
predestinarian belief that a Murat is as much destined to be 
reéstablished in Naples as a Napoleon in Paris—may induce him 
to let affairs take their course, without being over cautious as to 
the circulation of his signature; and we can now understand some- 
thing of the nature of the movement that centres in Naples while 
it has federative connexions with movements in Central and North- 
eastern Italy. 

It is not for us to lecture the Italians on the virtues of pru- 


dence; but when we see English journals encouraging the idea of | 
mpathy in this country, we do not think that it will be in vain | 


8 “ 

Ses correct the false impression which such writing might create. 
Again, when we see the public of this country told, as a political 
axiom, that peoples must rely upon themselves, and that the Ita- 
lians will never achieve their liberties unless they work out their 
freedom for themselves, we must ask, whether the condition of 
Europe is such that any people can act as if it were isolated from 
the rest of the Continent? England herself can scarcely do so, but 


England stands the most removed by her insular position and her | 


There is not a people on the Continent that can prede- 


strength. 
If 


termine its own relations, or its own domestic institutions. 


Italy cannot count upon the assistance of other states, it must | 


count upon their obstruction. It was not certain that Pied- 
mont could have adopted a free constitution even with the aid 
of its King; but if its King had been adverse, he might have ob- 
tained assistance which could have put it down as quickly as the 
German rights of Schleswig-Holstein or the pretensions of any 
German people were suppressed. So long as Austria remains in 
any degree allied to the Western Powers, the great military forces 
that are at the command of France and England must be regulated 
in their movements to some extent in harmony with the 
movements of Austria herself. At the same time, we hold 
it to be almost self-evident in the state of things, that if Aus- 
tria should remain in alliance with the Western Powers, she could 
neither obtain their support nor effectually use her aid, unless she 
placed her administration in harmony with the notions that pre- 
vail in the West of Europe. The success and the failure of her 
finance have illustrated that dynamic necessity under which Aus- 
tria lies while she is in friendly relations with the West. Again, 
if she were to break with them—which is not yet impossible—it 
would be inevitable, in the simple state of things, that the West- 
ern Powers should accept any alliances that would offer them- 
selves, and should at the same time repay their allies by the con- 
solidation of the strength which they could give as well as receive. 
In that case, some of “the nationalities” would instantly become 
de facto the allies of the Western Powers. They would place 
their territories at the disposal of the Western Powers; and forces 
connected with the Western Powers would be more or less in oc- 
cupation of the territories comprised in the alliance, reciprocating 
support with the peoples of those lands. The prudent Piedmont- | 
ese see the tendency of events, know how much insurance they 
derive from their daily increasing connexion with the West, and 
are anxious above all things that that connexion should not be 
broken or weakened. Even a difference of opinion on any essen- 
tial point might be hazardous to the consolidation of constitutional 
freedom in Piedment; but if constitutional freedom be consoli- 
dated in Piedmont—if the press, which is there issued in Italian 
and is quite free, maintain its ground—it will become a mechani- 
cal impossibility to check the spread of opinion throughout Italy. 
The consideration of these circumstances shows how important it 
is that no premature movement amongst the Italians should break | 
up the constitutional foundation of Piedmont, throw France into | 
antagonism with the Neapolitan movement instead of aiding it, 
and precipitate a solution of the Austrian alliances before they | 
can use the necessities of the day to make Austria discern the 
policy of a Liberal course in Itfly. Painful as it may be to wait | 
under the inflictions which Naples endures, we must believe that | 
waiting is the most rapid as well as the most direct course to- 

wards independence and freedom. 


| 


SIR CHARLES AND SIR JAMES. 
Twat which Sir Charles Napier needed when he was in command | 
over the Baltic fleet, and which the Admiralty did not supply, | 
has been made quite evident by his private correspondence with | 
Sir James Graham, and by the events that have taken place since | 


Signor Saliceti may be described as a Republican | 


Both the brothers Pepe | 


Sir Charles occupied that conspicuous position the supreme quar. 
ter-deck. It was not the want of mortars. Mortars would eyj. 
dently have been a great convenience, as the experience of Admiral 
Dundas and the official promises for next year have abundantly 
eaeeg but Sir Charles had condoned the want of mortars, Sir 
James Graham observed some discontent that the Admiral felt at 
the fitting-out and manning of the North Sea fleet, and offered ty 
release his friend from a command that might not redound to his 
honour if he undertook it with any such misgivings. This passage 
appears to us to throw a light from the past over the whole of Sip 
Charles’s Baltic career. He went out with a misgiving; but, up. 
fortunately, he had no precedent for acting upon his own cop. 
viction. “I never made difficulties,” he sare, “when service was 
required”; and “Lord Nelson never declined any service: no 
more shall I.” He could not decide for himself even when it wags 
' a question whether he should risk his honour upon an insufficient 
bottom ; and he acted upon precedent. No sooner had he got out, 
however, than the misgiving revived in full force; and nothing 
could convince him that he could do anything efficient with the fleet 
he had accepted. He wrote home complaining that it did not enable 
| him to attack stone walls; that it was badly manned, and badly of. 
ficered. Some part of these excuses for inaction have been abandon. 
| ed this year sub silentio; but the earliest complaints survive. 
Sir Charles sailed with his ineffectual fleet into the Baltic, cruised 
about, looked at the rocks, expected the non-arriving Russians, work. 
| ed himself into an exasperation, kept his fleet incessantly active with 
| a colloquy by signal that has been a joke in some private but not 
subinied ccsmupentinint, and then returned to his stronghold— 
his complaints that the fleet was deficient in appliances. He kept 
on writing private letters to the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
eking out his old renown with these excuses for not adding to it, 
and complaining that he was poorly. The First Lord, after ex. 
pressing agreement with him in his dislike of the Russian rocks, 
and softening the suggestion with sympathy for his ailments, 
nevertheless at last urges him to do something. 

British Admirals, in such cases, have usually done something, 
Sir Charles acted from precedent, and he was clearly bound by 
his acceptance of the post, and the waiver of his early com- 
plaints, to do something like Nelson He sought to throw 
back the responsibility on the First Lord at home; and, no doubt, 
it was not unlike Nelson to complain. But there was one thing 
which he did extremely unlike the Nelson of Aboukir. When the 
First Lord accepted as his reason for not acting, his representation 
of the difference between timber and rock, he seems to haye 
thought himself exonerated. Nelson did not actin that way. Nelson 
| did not write home to ask whether he should go inside the enemy's 
fleet at the Nile, or outside according to routine. If he had, pro- 
bably the First Lord of that day would have agreed with the Cap- 
tain in the fleet who exclaimed, “Ah, Nelson is at one of his 
mad tricks, I suppose!” For Nelson was guilty of tricks quite as 
mad as that of attacking stone walls with timber ships; and, some- 
how or other, Nelson’s mad tricks ended very luckily. 

Nelson had no mortars, and he was kept very short of means by 
the Admiralty of his day. He had something, however, which at 
a pinch proved as good as mortars—he had invention. Nobody 
will accuse Sir Charles Napier of want of courage or want of dash; 
and we can well sympathize with his mortification, with his burst- 
ing ardour, while standing upon his quarter-deck and gazing on 
the Russian rocks; we can condole with the disappointment of his 
eager longing to get at the enemy if he could only find a ship out 
of port. Evidently, the difficulty was the want of invention. It 
was that which Sir Charles lacked more than mortars. He could 
not hit upon a plan. He was incessantly cudgelling his brains, 





| or knocking them against those obdurate rocks. 


We are inclined to infer that Sir Charles was out of his element. 
We have had proofs before of dash and success. It is not hard- 
ship that would deter him. No Eastern sun could drive the ardent 
Scotchman back: give him a straw hat and a cutlass, and he 
would fight the Devil. It is not want of mere mechanical locomo- 
tive power: give him a donkey, and he will take his place with 
the bravest of generals, emulating his cousin Charles James. It 


| is remarkable that the Napiers have been so successful to the end 


of the chapter upon shore, but that the one Napier afloat is the 
man who throws himself back on the First Lord of the Ad- 


| miralty as his excuse for not finding out the way to get at the 


enemy. It was a Napier astray; Sir Charles had mistaken his 


element. 


THE ARTILLERY EXAMINATION. 
WE have this week a tabular statement of the results of the exami- 
nations for candidates seeking admission into the Artillery, the Royal 
Engineers, and the Military Academy at Woolwich. The tables, in- 
deed, do not throw any light upon the nature of the examinations, or 


| supply anything but a very vague test of the relative merits of the 


pupils. It is quite possible that the rank which is assigned to them 


| in these tables may be considerably modified in active service ; that 


some of those who stand high may not show in the field the same 
supereminence that they do in the school, and that some of those 


| who must be content to take a lower place under examination may 
| hereafter achieve a foremost place under the sterner examinations 


of war. Nevertheless, the tables alone are an interesting and im- 
portant testimony to the public, that henceforward merit is to be 
the test for admission, at least in these particular departments. 
We have reason to believe also that the examiners have, upon the 
whole, taken a very practical view of their duties. They have 
not endeavoured to lower their standard in testing the general 
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i... on 
proficiency of young scholars ; 
that might arrest even cnmnenees } threshol 
The students have the opportunity o challenging examination in 
some of the tolerably wide round of scholastic studies,—mathema- 
tics and the sciences, the classic languages, modern languages, his- 
tory, and literature; and the questions put by the examiners have 
been of a nature to show that the attainments of the student were 
real. If he claimed to be examined in Greek, his capacity for trans- 
lating Greek into English and vice versa, and his knowledge of the 

rincipal authors and of the true meaning of particular phrases, of 
well-known idioms, or of historical allusions, were brought to proof. 
But he was not forced into the byways, obscurities, or difficulties 
of the language. In short, the broad questions enforced in some few 
well-selected branches were, Do you really know the language as 
it is used in the best authors ? have you a practical command of its 
phraseology ? And so on of the other branches of study which 
the examinee claimed to have pursued. The student was not 
expected to know them all, nur to know any one branch as — 
fessor ; but he was expected to show that his labours as a student 
had been real, and had results. The consequence is, that the 
students who are admitted to the Artillery are grounded in some- 
thing more than an elementary knowledge of the things which 
they profess to have studied. 

In this case the professors haye not made the mistake of con- 
founding the object of-the study. A candidate for admission to 
the Artillery is not an applicant for the post of professor at the 
University, nor is he applying for holy orders. If the reports of 
the examinations for the Indian Civil Service are correct, those 
examinations appear to have been dictated by some such con- 
fusion as the examiners in the present case have avoided. Before 


a young man can enter the Indian service, it would seem, he must | 


be up in certain studies sufficiently to undertake the cure of 
souls and the elucidation of knotty points in the classic 
languages. It is curious to see this excessive refinement for the 
young men who are sent out to compete with the writers of 
« P. C.” literature in the Indian offices, while this week we ob- 
serve the presentation of a rectory knocked down to a bidder at 
ublic auction. You may buy the right to force a dunce and a 
S ensheo into the Church by hook or by crook, if you can only 
make him pass muster before an easy bishop; but you cannot get 


a young man a post as clerk in India without the sternest scru- | 


tiny into the profundity and elaboration of his attainments. We 
do not propose to exchange the two processes. It would be lament- 
able if the admissions to the Indian Civil Service could be put up 
to public auction, but one change might be profitable,—suppose 
the Indian examiners were continued, and candidates for the 
Church were set before them; they would then retaiu their dig- 
nity and function, while the Indian Civil Service might be sent 
before the Board charged with the Artillery examinations. 





THE RAILWAY CRISIS. 

FovrTEEN MILLIONS sterling, and more, have been expended by 
about three-fourths of the Railway Companies in the United King- 
dom in obtaining acts of Parliament! This fact alone tells in 
some degree where the dividends go to. They go to pay the enor- 
mous expenses charged upon the undertakings. The 
14,086,110/. comprised in the return obtained by Mr. Hadfield is 
the total of payments paid by 160 companies in obtaining acts of 
Parliament for establishing such railways, or acts for branches, 
extensions, annexations, or amalgamations. The return also shows 
the costs incurred in proceedings at law or equity, and the pro- 
— borne by capital or revenue. 
arliament is 12,548,215/., including engineering expenses con- 
nected with the obtaining of acts. The Parliamentary cost of an- 
nexations, amalgamations, Xc., is 852,202/.; and the proceedings 
at law give a total of 685,193/. We have not yet the grand total 
of the Parliamentary expenses, for there is a list of 45 railways 
that make no returns. r 
of magnitude, we are not free to presume that the total amount 
of payment on the score of these unreported railway companies 
would be proportionate to that of the 160. On the other hand it 
is not the largest companies that have made the largest pay- 
ments. The Eastern Counties and the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
vie under the head of Parliame ntary expenditure with the largest. 
The London, Brighton, and South Coast, is down for something 
under 455,000/.; the London and North-Western, for 625,000/. ; 
the Great Western, for 611,000/.; but the Eastern Counties is 
663,000/.; the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 721,000/. The railway 
Companies who have made no returns, therefore, may be liable for 
& sum total larger than their proportion. 

The return, however, is altogether deficient in respect to large 
classes of payments made or liabilities incurred. It gives, for ex- 
ample, no return of the amount of monies paid over as the price of 
annexations, premiums, or subsidies; nothing of the capital value 
of preference shares, or royalties paid to other companies; all of 
which items constitute payments chargeable upon the establish- 
ment of the company as it at present exists, with its total of road- 
plant, &e, 

1 There is another liability which we believe to be of a gigantic 

ind, and some light has been thrown upon this by one of the most 
— of the railway mectings—that of the Eastern Counties. 
a of this company is torn by conflicts, not entirely 

a. parallel or precedent in other companies, for we remember 

€ dispute which divided the South-Western. There are several 
questions inyolvyed in the management, and there are charges 


The sum paid for acts of | : J J 
| there would be comparatively little temptation to keep open 


Since this supplemental list includes none | 





amounting to peculation against some persons unnamed. A pro- 





“they have not applied standards | prietor who commanded the successful opposition declared that the 
srofessors upon the threshold. | rolling stock and moving plant had suffered from the bad = 


of the grease, which was nothing better than “chalk”! “Chal 

and cheese” are familiar examples of extreme dissimilarity, yet 
one would have thought that chalk and grease would have been 
even yet more dissimilar. Mr. Henry Bruce, however, affirms that 
they approximate in the practical wit of the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way direction; and the line has before been distinguished by humor- 
ous management. It became illustrious under the Hudson eck 
since that time it has been comparatively quiet, and remarkably 
safe, though slow. We now have a formidable statement that 
150,000/. is necessary to be expended on the permanent way, in 
order to render it really effective. In other words, at this late day 
better materials have to be substituted for inferior,—stone or iron 


for timber, and a lower level for a higher; a deficient way has 
been strengthened throughout, and the accumulated wear and tear 


have to be made good by extraordinary repairs. Such is the ad- 
vice adopted by the Directors, and given by an engineer uncon- 
nected with the Company. The Directors might have been asked 
how it happened that, repairs so ‘necessary had not already been 
demanded by their own engineer. Either he has demanded it, or 
he has not: if he has, the Directors have kept something from the 
proprietors ; if he has not, what has he been doing? He has at all 
events been withholding some kind of information from the pro- 
prietors ; for it was stated by Mr. Henry Bruce, that before a com- 
mittee, Mr. Gooch, the engineer, avowed that he had forbidden his 
subordinates to answer any questions put by the committee except 
through himself. Thus the proprietors are obstructed in the in- 
vestigation of their own property and its management; and in the 
end they find it very questionable whether they can sanction a 
dividend of 4s. 6d. per share. They are challenged to look into 
the most extraordinary corruption of their stores, and they are told 
that 150,000/. is necessary to place their permanent way in work- 
ing order. 

The case suggests a question, which is not inapplicable, we 
know, to other lines—How much of a real charge upon railway 
companies exists in deficiencies of the line which ought to be made 
good, but which would require considerable sums of money? We 


| have no means whatever of answering this inquiry; we can only 


conjecture that the capital value of such a deficiency must be great. 

It has been suggested, that one of the first steps towards closing 
this voracious question would be to close the capital account. In 
some companies this has professedly been done, and perhaps a very 


| very small sum is annually laid out professedly under the name 


of capital; but it appears to us that some of the payments de- 
manded in the Eastern Counties really belong to capital account. 
The two great items that have eaten up the dividends of the 
Great Western belong to capital account; and wherever there are 
“ preference shares” the capital account is in a state of “ canine 
appetite.” If Mr. Cardwell’s bill of amended railway administra- 
tion had been carried, that would practically have enforced a 
closing of most railway capital accounts, since it would have in- 
troduced something like defined conditions for the district of each 
line. It was objected that this definition of railway districts was 


| to a certain extent arbitrary: but it ought to be remembered that 


sum of | 


| districts and restraints upon its administration. 


each company is an administrative offset of the Government. It 
has been intrusted with state powers; no railway company could 
have existed without those powers ; itis practically “ pontifex max- 


| imus” in its own district ; and being a contractor for the perform- 


ance of state duties, it cannot grumble if limits be put upon its 
Were each rail- 
way district defined and allotted to its administrator company, 


capital accounts, and by keeping open capital accounts to hold out 
a premium for those active spirits who care, not to provide rail- 
ways or to administer the transit of the people, but to get up 
schemes, sell shares, speculate in contracts, and make jobs out of 
the highest offices of a company. 





INDIAN TORTURE. 

Tue inquiry into the use of torture by persons officially employed 
in India has been productive of a great moral lesson. The tor- 
ture is proved to be a flagrant fact, the denial of which in 
the first instance convicts the responsible rulers of ignorance 
respecting one of the commonest and one of the worst prac- 
tices of their own officers. The exposure proves how the most 
hideous abuses may be continued by favour of such ignorance, and 
it may assist in reconciling us to an engine with which we are 
frequently discontented for its many faults, the press. If there 
were a native press extensively diffused in India, there could not 
be that very general use of torture which unquestionably exists in 
the Madras Presidency, and which was so readily denied by Sir 
James Hogg, with the concurrence of experienced Indians in 
Parliament, like Mr. Mangles and Mr. Elliot. The reéxposure, 
after many previous exposures, was an accident. During the de- 
bate on the motion by Mr. Blackett last year, for a Commission to 
inquire into the tenure of land, Mr. Danby Seymour asserted the 
existence of the abuse, but only in a manner cursory and casual. 
Although Sir James Hogg was so confident in denying the practice, 
Sir Charles Wood spoke more guardedly, and promised an inquiry. 
Mr. Blackett’s motion was lost ; but Mr. E. F. Elliot, Mr. H. Stokes, 
and Mr. John Bruce Norton, were appointed Commissioners in the 
torture inquiry. 

The direct results of the Commission may be very briefly summed 
up. The Commissioners took great pains to spread notices of their 
inquiry; they issued 40,000; and they received 522 applicants, 
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who laid before them 1959 complaints. They found it most ad- 


vantageous to hold their inquiry in Madras, and some of the | 


persons travelled three hundred miles to state their grievances. 
Of the complaints, 280 were dismissed as groundless or frivolous, 
or relating to matters not within the pale of the inquiry; 242 
were reduced to writing; 50 are given at length in the appendix 
to the report. By far the larger part, however, belong to two 
classes of sufferers,—those who were put to torture in order to ex- 
tort confession in police cases, and those who were put to torture 
to extort rent or to compel the sale or transfer of their land. 
There were various degrees of turpitude. In some cases the 
rent to be extracted was really due; in others there is reason to 
suppose that an additional sum was sought, for the profit of the 
collectors themselves, or even a repayment of money already paid. 
In the police cases, confession of the person accused was sometimes 
the object, sometimes simply a prompt mode of getting out evi- 
dence which witnesses were supposed to be capable of giving. 
In degree the torment inflicted was still more various. One me- 
thod is to make the person under torture cross his fingers, to seize 
the tips, and squeeze them together; or thumb-screws are used. 
In another method the ears are twisted. A man is held down by 
the hair of his head in a stooping posture, and other men sit astride 
on his back; the legs are fastened to the head, and a heavy stone 
is put upon the shoulders; the thigh is squeezed hard and con- 
tinuously, or tightly constrained in wire ropes. A defaulter is 
seized by the back of the neck, and pushed running in the sun, 
until exhausted. Hot oil is poured upon the skin. Defaulters 
are made to stand without slippers in the sand and sun; a torture 
which has sometimes proved fatal. Pepper, chili, or acrid juice, is 
put into the eyes; women’s breasts are twisted; an insect is fast- 
ened upon a sensitive part of the body under a cocoa-nut shell. 
[We have heard of their being put upon the eyes, which are de- 
youred.| Other refinements still more shocking are used. 

Sometimes the executors of these tortures are amateurs. A case 
is mentioned in Tanjore of a man who caught a girl stealing a 
small sum of money; he tied her to a beam of his house by her 
hands and hair, beat her, and branded her in the face and arms 
with a hot knife. An English minister of religion missed a check 
from bis table; he inquired amongst his servants ; they 
seized the only child in the household, and filled his eyes with red 
chilies, to ascertain whether he had taken the check. The vast 
majority of cases, however, occur in the minor police inquiries, 
and in the collection of revenue by the subordinate civil servants, 
who are natives. The first proof which the Commissioners had of 
the extent of the practice consisted in the avowed apprehension 
of the native civil servants, that if torture were discontinued the 
gross amount of the revenue would seriously fall off. The prac- 
tice is decreasing—there appears to be no doubt of that ; but it is 
slowly decreasing only with the progress of opinion. 

In fact, torture must be considered less an abuse sanctioned by 
the East India Company, or inherent in the administration under 
their control, than one inborn in the society—the alien society— 
which they govern. It may be called a moral disease of the na- 
tive Indian community; very hideous, actually intolerable under 
any English Government, but not subsisting by any criminal 
tolerance amongst the Europeans, and continuing solely through a 
certain innate propensity which the Hindoos have for the maltreat- 
ment of each other and of themselves. For we must remember 
that the same races who stuff chilies into the eyes of little children 
to make them tell the truth—who flog women, and thumbscrew 
men, to extract evidence or revenue—will flog themselves, twist 
themselves, and hang themselves on hooks, out of simple courtesy 
to their own gods, from an idea that self-mutilation is pleasing to 
the divine mind. The alacrity with which a native, all alive, will 
place himself in the position which we English associate alone 
with dead mutton in the butchers’ shops, naturally suggests the 
question whether they feel as Europeans feel; and it is at all 
events consolatory to presume, as the entomologist does when he 
sticks pins into his specimens, that there is not the same nervous 
excitability on the subject of hooks or chili that British subjects 
generally feel. Nevertheless, the Hindoos are human; and we 
are at all events quite sure that red-ants and the pepper-castor are 
not proper instruments for enforcing justice under British rule. 

There is no doubt that some greater attention to the subject on 
the part of the officers placed above the native servants will impose 
a new check upon the abuse; although, when we find that it has 
been exposed and officially denounced several times since 1826, 
we must still feel a doubt whether the utmost British repugnance 
will very suddenly cure the native appetite. The Commissioners 
propose, as the most hopeful remedy, a more general introduction 
of Europeans into the inferior ranks of the administration, or, as 
they say, “ the European element,”— by which they mean European- 
ized natives. The abuse, therefore, takes its natural place amongst 
a thousand other abuses, for the reform of which we must look to 
the general moral influence of the improved government. As the 
natives are admitted to the higher places, they will gradually ac- 
quire the ambition of conforming more to European standards in 
the lower ranks; aseducation extends amongst them, the Hindoo 
popular mind will rise above venous congestion and fly-blowing as 
instruments of justice; and as the natives become better or more 
generally instructed, the native press which already exists will 
become more widely circulated, will give us the condition of the 
natives painted by themselves, and will assist in correcting that 
ignorance which is after all the chief fault fastened by the report 
of the Commissioners upon the European rulers of India. 
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MACLEOD’S AND PRACTICE OF BANKING.,* 
Some thirty years ago was a time of dogmatism in political econe- 
my. The mathematically abstract mode of expounding the subject 
adopted by Ricardo and the elder Mill, had given to the study 
the appearance of an exact science; the genius of MCulloch 
turned towards the positive, and eschewed anything like hesitation 
in the expression of his opinions. These men, however, were 
masters of logic as well as of their own art,—not the mere dexterity 
of trying technical premises, but the power of detecting (and it 
may be added, of producing) fallacies, by great acute ness, extensive 
knowledge, and comprehensive minds. Their abstract opinions 
tested by practice, were not founded; the Irish absentee doctring 
we think not founded at all; but what are called the Ricardo 
theories of rent and of value, though not true as exhibited in any 
actual operation, were more or less true, we believe, when applied 
to a long series of years. The author of the Theory and Practice 
of Banking is quite as dogmatic as the class of writers just men- 
tioned, without having the fashion in his favour, and without the 
organ of respect, which they exhibited on fit oecasions. Mr. Macleod 
makes short work with Adam Smith, Ricardo, M‘Culloch, Jones 
Loyd, and others, when their conclusions clash with his own. 
without possessing that mastery of the subject which alone justifies 
a new writer in opposing himself dogmatically to received au- 
thority. 

Mr. Macleod has a heavier fault. Most people can see a truth 
or a quality when it is exhibited pure and simple; but all exist. 
ing things, whether natural or social, are complex. The essential} 
property—that which separates a thing from all other things—is 
in nature accompanied by secondary properties, as well as by nu- 
merous collaterals and accidents. It is the prerogative of ge. 
nius in every pursuit to discover this essence in spite of the en. 
cumbrances which overlay it. Mr. Macleod is a man of varied and 
extensive reading, especially in history, law, and political econo- 
my. He possesses shrewdness and sagacity of a certain kind; 
he has the power of stating his opinions forcibly ; and this power 
sometimes enables him to give the appearance of a new truth to an 
idea which when closely examined must be pronounced a truism. 
But he wants genius to distinguish the essential properties of things, 
Nay, he does not always perceive them when shown to him; but 
this perhaps arises from the dogmatic nature that will not allow 
anything to interfere with his own preconceived notions. In con- 
sidering complex operations he is likewise apt to confound the ap- 
parent with the real. 

The Theory and Practice of Banking is an ambitious book. It 
is intended to settle the entire subject, apparently on some new 
grounds; to narrate its history from the earliest times, and to fix 
the “elementary principles” of currency, prices, credit, and ex- 
changes, together with those of value. To what length the work 
will extend we do not know. The first volume contains an his- 
torical sketch of banking, and of substances used as “ currency” 
by different nations. The last is a curious collection of facts; but 
the author omits the chocolate of Mexico, the shells of some bar- 
barous tribes, and the theoretical money or measure of account, 
which have been established between European traders and 
the natives they dealt with,—as the bar of the coast of Africa, 
the “castor” of the Indians in the Hudson Bay territory. These, 
however, and some temporary experiments recorded by voy- 
agers, are important as showing the readiness with which the 
human mind passes from the uncertainty of barter and resorts to 
a “measure of value”; as they are certainly far better illustra 
tions than inventions of impossible transactions that never took 
place. The chapter on exchanges is of needless length: it tells 
nothing but what most people knew already, and, though ne- 
cessary for completeness, might have been briefly dismissed. “ In- 
terest and discount,” with a note on banking profits, is better be- 
cause it is briefer. Mr. Macleod, however, does not properly 
distinguish between the payment of interest and the profit of spe- 
culation. The fact that the discounter makes a higher interest 
than the nominal rate by paying himself at the beginning, instead 
of waiting to be paid at the end, is not a discovery ; M‘Culloch 
One-quarter per cent between the re 
spective ratios of the banking profit is scarcely worth the prom 
nence assigned to it, or the algebraical formula that follows; 
unless the book is intended as a practical guide to bankers as well 
as a treatise on the theory and practice of banking. 

The other topics handled by Mr. Macleod are Currency, Credit, 
Price, Value.- On the two last there is not much to be re 
marked. Notwithstanding a great parade of exposition and illus- 
tration, there is little difference between the author and previous 
writers. Adam Smith defined value as the quantity of labour (of 
products of labour) which a thing could command; Ricardo, as the 
quantity of labour contained in the production. The definitions 
indicate the character of the two men and the two schools, and are 
each respectively true. Practically, 

‘the worth of anything 
Is just as much as it will bring.” = 
Commodities actually existing must be sold for what they wi 
fetch, and a manufacturer whom circumstances compel to continue 
producing till he can quit his business may even produce at @ 
loss. In the abstract—that is, for long periods of time people 
would not continue to do so. Ricardo’s theory is therefore true 
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article continuously ; just as Ac 


riods—as dealers must at a particular time sell for what they 
ae oo e “ . ° ; = : ‘ate 4 
= get; the moving or ruling principles in any cas¢ being supply 

All this Mr. Macleod knows; he admits, in the 


and demand. 
yery terms of Ricardo, that unless people in the long run pay 
for the cost of producing goods, they cannot have them; and 
vet he devotes a large part of a long chapter to denying 
the truth of Ricardo’s conclusion on distinctions without differ- 
ence. His own theory is substantially that of Adam Smith, very 
copiously expounded and illustrated; the expositions when they 
have novelty being questionable, and the illustrations often taken 
from those extreme cases which economists hold to superse de all 
laws of political economy—as a man pt rishing in a desert, or left 
helpless on a wreck. The prin iple of much which he labours to 
impress by argument, instances, and mathe matical fermula, could 
be expressed in a single word—competition. And, by the by, a 
reader of his work would hardly learn that competition had been 
discussed by others. 

Currency and Credit are the most important subjects of the 
book ; not. merely for their intrinsic influence on the cireum- 
stances of every one,—and that Mr. Macleod’s theories, in fact his 
opinions, point “to unlimite d issues of paper,—but for the strange 
mixture of acuteness, blindness, and blundering, which pervades 
the exposition. After a long series of arguments about barter, 
exchange, the progress of wealth in a poor community, and the 
balance of what he calls “ services,’—meaning labour or com- 
modities or both,—he lands in the conclusion that currency is 
debt. The public funds, company shares, &c. are not currency, 
as some doctors maintain, because their value is fluctuating ; 
besides, the law (in “ Hotham versus Sutton,” and other cases) has 
decided that stock is not money—this is positively part of his ar- 
gument. A balance at a banker’s is money—the law has settled 
that likewise. Bills of exchange as transferable debt, are unques- 
tionable currency, and of the best and highest kind. Not only is 
actual debt currency, but, unless we mistake the drift of the 
argument, the power of running into debt is curr ncy also. 

If a man chooses to call a thing by a new name, there is no law 
to prevent him; but before he does so in what professes to be a 
scientific treatise, he should look very closely at the attributes of 
the thing to which the old name attaches, as well as at the attri- 
butes of the new thing he is baptizing with an old name. This 
Mr. Macleod has not done—he is perhaps not capable of doing it ; 
and of all the various crotchets about currency we have met 
with, his is the strangest. One universally admitted property 
of currency is, that it makes a payment—extinguishes debt, or 
prevents debt from accruing. All that a bill of exchange does is 
to acknowledge a debt and its amount, (an important practical fea- 
ture,) and to promise to pay. Currency may be defined as that 
which is current by and for itself. In an exposition it might be 
proper to add—without respect to the solvency of the person ten- 
dering it, for a man might suspect a person of having stolen sove- 
reigns, or doubt whether they were genuine metal: but such cases 
are merely exceptional. It is the characteristic of currency to act 
despotically, so to speak. Wherever it comes, it commands the 
market over every other form of buying; it cancels debt; it ex- 
presses a fixed and unchanging amount ; it passes without question 
within its recognized limits. Nothing else fulfils these conditions. 
Mr. Macleod thinks land pays a higher rate of interest than the 
public funds: we doubt it. Nobody, however, except perhaps 
Mississippi Law, ever looked upon land as currency; and the pub- 
lie funds certainly rank next to land in point of value. But, 
as Mr. Macleod truly observes, their value is fluctuating ; like 
other property, they are matter of bargain and sale. Bills of ex- 
change, and bankers’ checks to a much less degree, are a subject of 
negotiation, and become in reality a question of credit. It is true 
that bills are continually taken as matter of course: but a man | 
gives as much consideration to taking a bill as to parting with his 
goods. With a well-known customer a dealer no more declines 
a check, or a bill at a customary date, than he would refuse 
an order; but in case of a stranger or little-known person he 
Inguire 8 as closely into the bill as about the customer. Of course 
all this is‘no argument to Mr. Macleod; for, as he expresses it, the 
currency of a country “is the sum-total of all the debts due to 
every individual in it.” To follow out his favourite maxim of 
—— illustrations to an extreme to prove the case, when my 

rd Diddlesem contracts a debt with Mr. Overcharge, the opera- 
tons of those worthies increases the curré ncy. But 
ma rine, will go to this conclusion. 

_ she cause of this theory, so far as it is traceable, seems to ori- 
ginite in Mr. Macleod’s idea of credit. He only adopts the notions 
of Colonel Torrens as to balances at bankers, though he does not 
mention the gallant economist; but he puts the magic power of 
credit in a more gross and palpable form than it has been put since 
Ricardo settled the principle before the Committee of the Lords— 
“ Credit cannot create; it can only tranfer what already exists.” 
Mr. Macleod affirms that credit can cre ate, and he gives this odd 
example of his ideas. 
tal fretit, howe. r, may be purpose ly applied to the ar tual creation f capi- 
} + slips evap rt period, with a similar intention of being replaced by the pro- 
#'s arising from the operation it generates. It is often seen that an enter- 
prise will be profitable and self-supporting if the means can be procured for 
of ee itin motion. A loan of real capital will effect this: but, in default 
supply > mind redit may often be used as efficac iously for a short pe — to 
perlormed = —— ro gen San ae an operation, and, having 

“* As an example of pats h , creat » of. ‘ site 1, we may take such a case as 
this, Su _s a ae j 

* Suppose the corporation of a town wishes to build a market-hall, but | 


few, we 
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has not the ready cash to pay for the materials, and builders’ and workmen's 
It may be a matter of perfect certainty, that if the market were 
once built the stalls in it would be taken up immediate ly, and the rents re- 
ceived for them would liquidate the debt incurred in erecting it, But as 
the workmen cannot wait till that period, but require immediate cash to 
purchase necessaries, it is clear that unless there is some method of providing 
ready payment they cannot be employed. In such a case as this, the cor- 
poration might either borrow real capitel from other parties, or, if they were 
in good credit, they might issue bonds for various amounts, bearing intere at, 
payable at certain fixed dates. If these were made in sufficiently small 
sums, and if they were readily received by the dealers in the town, they 
might be used in the payment of the workmen's wages, and perform all the 
functions of a currency, and be equivalent to money. They would, there- 
fore, be as efficacious as real capita These bonds might be redeemable at 
different periods, and when the market-hall was finished and the stalls let 
the rents for them would gradually redeem or pay off the debt incurred for 
building it. It is said that more than one market- place has been built by 
adopting such a plan as this. j 

** This is an instance of a temporary creation of capital, or an addition 
to the moving power of the community which represented no capital already 
in existence. 

Strange, that a man of education, thought, and considerable 
shrewdness, cannot see the absurdity of each instance he adduces. 
The corporation create nothing. The capital they borrow was al- 
ré ady in existence; it was only transferre d to them by the lender. 
Whether the money was lent by a few persons on a security 
agreed upon, or advanced by numbers in the form of corporation 
debentures, or by the builder in the form of materials oa wages, 
makes no difference. The few or the many still had the existing 
capital, and only transferred it to the corporation. 

In this notice of Zhe Theory and Practice of Banking we have 
confined ourselves to a few leading points. To pursue the author 
through all his theories, hypotheses, illustrations, and arguments, 
would require a volume of itself; and it is scarcely necessary. The 
nature of the subject and the size of the book will limit its circu- 
lation to those who have a knowledge of political economy, and 
who will be more or less capable of judging of it. The currency 
doctors will agree with the author in favour of unlimited issues of 
paper money: not that Mr. Macleod is an advocate for fictitious 
issues, but, with his notions of currency, he regards the small 
additions that a banker can make to it by his notes as but a drop 
of water in the ocean. The currency doctors, however, will scarcely 
agree with him in some of his theories. 

The historical parts of the volume are better than the economi- 
cal. Mr. Macleod has industry to collect his facts, judgment to 
select them, and a power of statement which is always clear, an 
sometimes enlivened by a dry pleasantry. Like most other arts, 
the origin of banking is lost. We should imagine it originated in 
money-changing. Our author leans to money-lending; and bor- 
rowers, no doubt, are a very ancient race. At all events, lending 
and interest were in full vigour in ancient Egypt. 

** From the restrictions which Moses laid upon the Israelites with respect 
to lending money at interest, we are justified in inferring that it was the 
common practice among the nation from which the Israelites came out. We 
may be very sure that the lawgiver would not have been so minute in his 
regulations on the subject unless he had witnessed its effects in Egypt. We 
are justified in assuming, therefore, that there were money-dealers or usurers 
in Egypt from the remotest antiquity. The laws respecting debt and usury 
underwent some change. Boccheris the Wise, who reigned about 800 B. c., 
enacted a statute of frauds, in consequence of the multitude of disputes that 
arose in cases of debt. It was declared that no agreement should be binding 
unless it was contracted in writing ; and that if any one took an oath that 
money had not been lent him, the plaintiff should be defeated. Usury was 
limited ; and when money was borrowed even with a written contract it was 
forbidden to allow the interest to increase to more than double the original 
sum. Additional formalities of the most solemn nature were subsequently 
imposed upon every loan of money. Arychis enacted that no one should 
borrow money without giving in pledge the body of his father, or the tomb 
of his ancestors ; and if he failed to redeem so sacred a deposit, he was con- 
sidered infamous ; nor could he be buried himself while the debt was unpaid, 
nor could he inter any of his family, as_ the creditor was put in actual pos- 
session of the family tomb.” 


wages. 


This is a sketch of banking in Greece, and an action on the cur- 
rency, be the definition of currency what it may. 

‘*The subtile and commercial character of the Greeks, sharpened and de- 
veloped by the barren soil of Attica, carried the practice to a much more 
considerable extent. The unsettled state of the little commonwealths into 
which the Greek nation was divided, rendered it necessary for them to pro- 
cure some safer custody for their treasures than the precarious safety of their 
own homes. We accordingly find that from a very early period they were in 
the habit of depositing them in the temples, particularly those of Apollo. 
We are not informed whether the treasurers of these temples usually had 
any power to lend out the money thus deposited with them. The Athenians, 
when they were promoted to the head of the Greek confederacy, established 
the public treasury at the temple of Apollo in Delos, and caused all the meet- 
ings of the federative councils to be held there. This became a 
great commercial emporium, more particularly after the destruction of Co- 
rinth 146 Bn. « ind the keepers of the temple acted as bankers, by lending 
out the money deposited with them. 

‘We are not informed when private persons commenced the business of 
banking at Athens, but in the time of Demosthenes it was in full vigour. 
The rate of interest was left absolutely free by Solon, but he took away the 
right of imprisoning the person of the debtor. Finding that the common- 
alty was sunk into extreme misery owing to the weight of their debts, he on 
one occasion reduced the interest, and depreciated the standard, by ordering 
the mina, which befere passed for 73 drachmas, to be current at 100. Plu- 
tarch remarks that Solon was the first who smoothed over foul deeds with soft 
words, and employed the sophism of calling an abolition of debts ‘a disbur- 
dening ordinance.’ He, however, says of this ingenious expedient of depre- 
ciating the standard ‘so that as they paid the same by tale, but less by 
weight, it was a great relief to those who had to pay large sums, but yet n 
loss to those who had to receive it.’ Of such antiquity is this paradox ! 

* > >. * * 


isiand 


‘The Athenian bankers not only made a profit by exchanging foreign 
money, but also received deposits at interest. The father of Demosthenes 
kept part of his capital at bankers. Though they were generally of low 
origin, such as freedmen, aliens, or persons who had been admitted as citizens, 
they gradually rose into great credit; which, in the case of the principal ones, 
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extended throughout Greece. They obtained so much confidence that busi- 
ness was transacted with them without witnesses; money, and contracts of 
debt, were deposited with them, and agreements were concluded or cancelled 
in their presence. They obtained 36 per cent for loans. 

‘The Athenian bankers were the first, that we are aware of, who invented 
the method of discount,—that is, of retaining the profits at the time of the ad- 
vance, as we learn from Plutarch was their practice. In his violent tirade 
against money-lending, he is particularly severe against the invention of 
discounting. “‘It is said that hares bring forth and nourish their young at 
the same time that they conceive again, but the debts of these scoundrels 
and savages bring forth before they conceive! For they give and immediately 
demand back, and take away their money at the time they place out at in- 
terest what they receive as interest. The Messenians have a proverb— 

* There is a Pylos before Pylos, and yet another Pylos still.” 
But it may be said to the usurers— 

‘ There is a profit before profit, and yet another profit still.’ 
And then, forsooth, they laugh at philosophers, who say that nothing can 
come from nothing!’ When the customer borrowed, he either gave his note- 
of-hand (xe:poypadorv) or his bond (cvyypad@i)), or in some cases without 
any security at all but his personal integrity. The engagement acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of the money, and the promise to pay it at any fixed time, 
constitute the essence of a promissory note.” - 

In justice to Plutarch, the rate of interest should be borne in 
mind: when a banker stopped thirty-six out of the hundred, it was 
a more serious affair than deducting five. 











GENERAL KLAPKA’S WAR IN THE EAST.* 

Wiru the exception of Sir Howard Douglas’s criticism upon the 
siege of Sebastopol, this volume is the most authoritative publica- 
tion for its authorship that has yet appeared upon the subject of 
the war. 
to study strategy for a twelvemonth, and then, through his mouth- 
piece Mr. John Bright, to settle campaigns off-hand. The General 
is not a man of “ prattle without practice”; he has “set a squad- 
ron in the field, and the division of a battle knows.” Independently 
of military skill in the Hungarian war, and that resolute fidelity 
which struggles to the last, he retired on terms for his subordi- 
nates without regard to himself, the neglect of which so sadly 
tarnished the thoughtful humanity of Gorgey. The arguments 
and opinions of such a man must always challenge attention. 
They would carry with them the greatest weight, were it not ob- 
vious that the author writes with a purpose, in which various 
motives—anger, hope, vengeance, patriotism—bias his judgment, 
influence his conclusions, and give a colour even to his criticism 
on the past. The purpose of General Klapka, it is needless to say, 
is to encourage a war of nationalities and restore Poland. If Aus- 
tria is troublesome under such a comprehensive plan of proceed- 
ing, he would strip her of her Italian and Sclavonic provinces, 
without paying much regard to those of Turkey. 
tablishment of Poland, comprises “ Hungary, 
Serbia, Moldavia, Wallachia, Bessarabia, and Bukovina.” 

The War in the East, in its historico-critical portion, is partly 
the result of personal observation, or of data supplied by friends. 
In all that was patent to observation—as the nature of the coun- 
try in general, or of particular positions—General Klapka’s facts 
are not only to be depended upon, but are valuable as cortaining 
the conclusions of a competent observer. Less obvious matters—as 
the private opinions of men in high command, or what passed in 
council—are less to be depended upon, and rise little above camp 
gossip. His statistics, especially those relating to the losses of the 
Allies, do not seem to be trustworthy. On this subject he sums up 
—‘ The probable losses of the Allied armies up to autumn of 1855 
will be as follows: French, 60,000; English 40,000; Sardinian, 
6000; Turks, 120,000; total 226,000.” Surely an exaggeration: 


but if true, what must the losses of the Russians be? There is, we | 


think, a disposition in the writer to underrate the Russian losses, 
and to overrate their strength and advantages. 

The book is strictly critical. The “pomp, pride, circumstance 
of glorious war”—nay, the externals of battle which strike the 
novice and form the staple of professional describers—are alto- 
gether unnoticed. Even the valour and endurance of the troops re- 
ceive few encomiums, though their praises are strongly expressed. 
The General directs his attention to the plans as if they were mathe- 
matical problems, and pronounces that all has been done wrong. 


After the battle of Oltenitza, when the Russians were carelessly | 


scattered through the Principalities in all the security of contempt, 


and Omar Pasha was about to cut them up in detail, diplomacy | 


not only interfered to stop him but compelled him to recross the 
Danube. When the Russians withdrew from Silistria, diplomacy 


handed over the Principalities to Austria, and rendered the Turk- | 


ish army of the Danube useless; and for practical purposes that 
victorious force is now destroyed. General Klapka does not ap- 
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General Klapka is not a gentleman who has undertaken | 


The list for | 
“the formation of a mighty federal state,” in addition to the reés- | 
Transylvania, | 
Croatia, Sclavonia, Dalmatia, Montenegro, Bosnia, Herzogovina, | 
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sity of maintaining an army on the Pruth and enabled them ¢ 
transfer it to the Crimea. The Western Powers had to consider 
| other things besides mere strategy. Apart from the question of 
| conscience, the Government of England, perhaps that of France 
had to avoid the appearance of desiring hostilities and precipitating 
war; for they depend upon public opinion, and we can comprehend 
what faction would have done to embarrass a Government, when we 
see what it is doing, after delay had completely unmasked Russig 
and every effort been made to avert war. The occupation of Gallj. 
poli is excusable on the ground that most people as well as the 
Ministry thought Constantinople in greater danger than it really 
was. The public slip out of an error of this kind; the responsible 
persons are held to it. There is no doubt, however, but that much 
indecision characterized our Government at the outset of the war, 
Part of this is fairly ascribable to the difficulty of the undertaking 
the newness of the task, and a mistaken notion of Russian weak. 
ness. We now know the state of the Cabinet was such as to account 
for any vacillation. Except the men directly responsible—the Duke 
of Newcastle and Mr. Sidney Herbert—it may be doubted whether 
| a single Minister was hearty in the war, while some probably were 
in their hearts opposed to it. These are evils, but they are inge- 
parable from constitutional governments. 

Of the original invasion of the Crimea, and the conduct of the 
proceedings there, General Klapka disapproves, we may say alto. 
gether, though on the whole he rather blames the Governments 
than the commanders. He anticipates nothing but failure from 
remaining there; exaggerating, as we have said, the losses and 
difficulties of the Allies, shutting his eyes to or greatly under- 
rating those of the Russians. Z/ts plan is not likely to be adopted, 
and is indeed scarcely possible. Ile would begin by acknowledg 
ing defeat and withdrawing from the Crimea; which would cer. 
tainly seal the fate of any Government that adopted it. He 
would then create three “ grand” armies, with the addition of seye- 
ral smaller corps. One of these smaller divisions should take up a 
position in the Crimea as a diversion; and a second should act 
against Teflis, to expel the Russians from Armenia and Georgia, 
Of the grand armies one should operate in the Caucasian region, 
and subsequently invade South-eastern Russia as far at least as 
the Don. Another grand army, after the siege of Sebastopol 
was raised and the forces withdrawn, should invade Bessarabia 
from the Danube. There should be a third grand army for the 
Baltic, which it would be desirable should consist of 160,000 men; 
100,000 French and English and 60,000 Swedes, Sweden being 
drawn into the alliance by guarantees against the future. This 
allied army should invade the German Baitie provinces, and then 
act upon Poland—of course with a view to its reéstablishment as 
an independent state. 

This is vigour with a vengeance; though, if war continue, some 
| such extensive hostilities may take place in Europe. But this 
greatness must grow. The entire scheme of General Klapka, if 
not physically impossible, is at present impracticable. The Allies 
cannot, at least they do not, raise even an auxiliary military force 
for the Baltic. The Crimea demands all their resources, as South- 
ern Russia would do if the Crimean army went there. The army 
to act in the Baltic, the auxiliary troops in Georgia and in the 
Caucasus, with any new demands for Central Europe should 
Austria become restive, as she probably would, must be ad- 
ditional to what is now raised. Neither could the Turks 
and Tartars, of whom it is intended the Eastern armies should 
mainly consist, be enlisted and trained so quickly in practice as 
they can be on paper, even if it could be done at all upon the scale 
our author contemplates. 

And after all, is any change desirable? Is the prolongation of 
the operations before Sebastopol a disadvantage to the Allies? We 
think not. We believe the commission of the honour of Russia 
to the defence of the position, and the duration of the defence, a 
providential thing for the Western Powers. With their wealth 
and means of transport, the army is as easily supplied with every- 
thing as if it were encamped in Ireland or on the coast of the Bay 
of Biscay, minus the additional expenses of the longer voyage to the 
Black Sea. Russia, on the contrary, by committing herself to the 
defence, has waived the advantage her barren steppes, her scanty 
population, her immense distances, and her difficulties of transport, 
oppose to an invader. Instead of her enemy having to drag his 
supplies and to exhaust his forees by making his way into the 
interior through all the difficulties and with all the losses which 





| the peculiar geographical characteristics of Russia would involve, 


those difficulties and those losses are thrown upon herself. It is 


| true, she may move and feed her armies with less difficulty 


prove of Gallipoli as a point d’appui. As a mere depot Varna was | 


equally good: strategically it threatened the Russians on the Da- 
nube; and in case they ha 
Constantinople, was from its position on their flank as efficient as 
the intended line of earthworks from Gallipoli to the Black Sea. 
These are judgments after the event, as is indved all the criticism 
of the book; but in a simple military point of view the censure 
is probably just. If Omar Pasha could have cut up the Rus- 
sians in detail, it would have been better to have done so. Jf a 


been in a condition to advance upon | 


| assailed. 


Turkish army could have maintained itself in the Priucipalities | 


and threatened Bessarabia, that would have been a desirable thing ; 
for the Austrian occupation relieved the Russians from the neces- 


* The War in the East, from the year 1853 till July 1855: an Historico-Critical 


| 


than an enemy could do; but to suppose that she can do it 
without loss and exhaustion, is fanaticism or folly. It has been 
said that about the time of the last Turkish war, in 1828-'29, the 
most experienced generals of Europe—as Wellington and Marmont 
—were called upon for an opinion as to the power of Russia. The 
unanimous answer was, that she had little power in aggressive war, 
(though late facts throw a doubt upon that opinion,) but that she 
was impregnable to attack, because she was unassailable. Se bastopol 
has induced her to throw away her advantage. She marches to be 
It is possible that the prolongation of the Crimean cam- 
paign for another winter would be an advantage to the Allies, if 
the troops were properly cared for in due time and in all respects. 
From the curt and argumentative character of the book, as well 


| as from the facts being so familiar to every one, there is not much 


Sketch of the Campaigns on the Danube, in Asia, and in the Crimea, with a Glance | 


at the probable Contingencies of the next Campaign. By General George Klapka, | 
Author of “ Memoirs of the War of Independence in Hungary,” &c. Translated from 

the Original Manuscript, by Lieutenant-Colonel A. Mednydnszky. Published by | 
Chapman and Hall, 


extractable matter in Ze War in the East. Here is the criticism 
on the Alma, the electric telegraph and its consequences, Can- 
robert and Pélissier. 
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———— 
“Most military critics assert that the destruction of the Russian army 
might have been aces mplished had the Allies directed their principal attack 
against the right flank of the Russians, instead of their centre, and thus | 
driving them into the sea. We, for our part, not with this view, | 
Such a movement, from the al of cavalry, could only have been 
executed with extreme difficulty and danger, and it effect would have 
been to compel the | to aband n their position on the | 





do agree 
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lits sole 









sians the sooner 

















Alma, and to retreat behind the Katcha ar ad B lbeck. The driving them 
jnto the sez, of which the critics s] <, would certainly not have ensued ; 
for we must give the Russians credit for ion sense enough to have dis- 
covered their perilous position in time t h saved themselves by a hasty 
retreat. On the other hand, we believe that a manq@uvre against the Russian 
left flank, executed with tliree div instead of one, under Bosquet, and | 
supported by a sin ltaneot the whole line, w yuld have cut off 
the Russians from Sebastopol, them to fall back upon Bakehi- 
sarai. Had the Allies at t! l followed up their success without 
delay, and pursued Menschikotl, he would have had no chance lett but to 


continue his retreat upon Simpheroy in the event of his being cut off 




















from that town as well, a thing | » means impossible, to t):row himself 
into the mountains. Part of the Allied troops might then have been em- 
ployed in erving the Russians, while the rest would have proceeded to the 
assault of the fortre 

“ The battle of the A ver was a mere front attack; and, except 
the movement of the « i Bosquet ere not one skilful mancuvre 
to be recorded. Had not Bosquet i his appeara at the right 
moment upon the he s on t t flank of the R which he did 
rather on his own account than in ‘ e of his disposi the latter 
would most likely have remained masters of the battle-field. 

“The two commauders may tly C] iched with having advanced 
without the necessary knowledge of the country, and the indispensable re- 
connaissances Whi h would have i r the want of the former. Lord 
Raglan was quite nght though St. An 1 took it in bad part—to await the 
first success of the Ir h ere he commenced an attack with his own troops; 
for, to insure victory, it w r t to shake the Russian left wing, 

tl fy the then was the time for the 

ill upon the | an right g. At the continued importu- 

nities of St. Arnaud, | ever, I | Raglan conceded the point; the conse- 

quence of which was a considerable loss to the Allies, and cnly the partial de- 
* > . . 


feat of the enemy. 








In modern warfare the electric telegraph plays an important though not 
always beneficial réle ; for it not only conveys to the enemy information of 
everything that is going on in the opposite camp, but also keeps the public in 
a continual state of feverish ¢ Who does not remember the tele- 
graphic inte lligence after the battle of the Alma—the famous Tartar message 
of the taking of Sebastopol, whic ving probably to the credulity or ill- 
will of a clerk in one of the telegraphic oftices, was trumpeted forth as au- 


thentic, and did so muc h to turn t e hi 
land? 

“This unfortunate mistake w me of the causes 
Western Governments to continue the Crimean expedition, 
moment had all but miscarried ; for they felt that after the 
a decisive victory, aud the consequent joyful excitement, a course so utterly at 
variance with the expectations ar d—namely, the recall of the tro ps from 
the peninsula—would have produced too sudden a reaction on the public mind. 

“Since then the telegraph has cont » create and foster illusions and 
hopes which have never yet been’ 1; in consequence of which, the im- 
patience of the public daily wax ater for a decisive blow, particularly 


induced the 
at that 


which 
which 


nued t 





after the second but fruitless bombardment of Sebastopol. No one staid to 
consider, that after the heavy | during the winter, even the preparations 
for a campaign had at that time ure still to be made ; that the 
reserves were partly in the Bosp! rtly collecting in the camp at 
Maslak ; and that the Sardinia had scarcely embarked. The 
people were clamorous for victori price; and Canrobert, unable 


t 


to conjure them up at 
demands, 





a moment’s not 


He took command at 


** Pélissier was more fortunate than his predecessor. 
a moment when the arrival of considerable reinforcements rendered the ex- 
tension of operations practicable over, he understood far better than 
Canrobert how to dress up his rey in a manner to make them palatable to 


the public.” 

It is useless to deny that the preponderance of testimony is 
strongly against the character of the Turk in oflice; and that one 
great difficulty of the Allies, should they vanquish the Russians, 
will be to deal with the Turkish officials. Here is an instance, if 
the facts are true. 

“ It has already been menti 
Georgians submitted to the rule of t 
longer to defend themselves against 


ned in the beginning of this chapter, that the 
ielr present masters from inability any 
Persians, ‘Turks, and the mountaineers, 


who threatened them with total extirpation ; and if since that time their 
country has enjoyed any peace irity, they have to thank the Russians | 
for it. If, therefore, they were to hazard these boons in a desperate strug- 


gle, an equivalent must be offered them in the shape of freedom and national 


independence. Such an offer alone would have tallied with the assurance of 
the Allies that the contest in the East was undertaken solely for the suke of | 
Civilization and justice. . 

“How has that promise been kept ? 


- i 
“ The tent of Selim P was scarcely 


pitched upon Georgian ground, 





asha wa i 
when Turkish detachments overran the country, kidnapping children, and 
sending them to Bat ¥ nd tothe slave-market. Even the com- 
mander of the cor; not it beneath his dignity to appropriate 
some of those wretched beings, pr bly for the sake of offering them as | 


bribes in the metrop 

“ After this exemplary condu 
troops, the Georgians were 8 
and, as a proof of their submi 
their oppressors. No great agacl 
& summons would find in a populatior 
treatment from the hands of th 


iis. 

f the Turkish commander as well as of his 

i the Ottoman rule, | 
rthe Crescent against 
is required to foresee what echo such 
1 writhing under the late outrageous 
illed deliverers, Of all the inhabitants | 





ned to acknowiedge 
n, to wagea war ke 








ee enntion, “a one, D metri is, presented himself at the head-quarters of 
a ep a - t owever, to a ept the Kaftan, but to open the eyes of the | 
dew seh x he real ite of affairs as well as to the true feelings of his com- 
patriots. Notwithstanding this warning, Selim Pasha insists !upon the peo- | 
ple submitting uncondition ly to his behest ; in which he was duly confirmed 


by the instructions of } 


iis Government. Meanwhile, what were the repr 
sents 80 ein ® ee a i ab 
he are of the Allies doing at Constantinople ? Instead of interfering in | 
Danub of the Georgians, the y had only eyes and ears for the events on the | 
“nude, and apparently left matters in Asia to take their own course. 
* * * . * } 


“ The consequ Ipabl i 
onsequences of such culpable neglect on the part of the Allies, as 
well as the unpardonable conduct of the i 


The ee lurks, were soon felt on all sides. | 
g1ans rose in arms, not for but against the Turks, ; i ; 
wonted warlike ardour d the Senet of Ge tenon | 


and gallantry formed the chief support of the R ‘ 
Fo I a f . Support of the Kussian | 
= al a Bey, the conqueror of St. Nicholas, having, during one of 
» COme upon the Russian c rps of observation, decided to surprise 


THE SPE 


} it. 


ads of the people of France and Eng- | 


rannouncement of | 


vicum to these imprudent | 
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Selim Pasha, desirous of laurels, particularly when they were culled for 
him by others, gave his consent to the scheme. But the affair turned out a 
The fray cost Hassan Bey, and more than 1500 of his 


complete failure. 
and many others were cut down in their flight 


Bashi-Bazouks, their lives ; 
by the exasperated Georgians.’ 


NEW NOVELS.* 

Tu theme of Woman’s Devotion is one that is as old as pati nt 
Grizel, and which has of late years, been much reproduced, with 
variations and improvements adapted to the higher position and 
greater influence of women in these days. Nest, the heroine of 
the novel before us, is quite a nonsuch. She bears with angelic 
patience the unstable character of her husband, and the tyranny 
of his very wicked mother, enraged at having a daughter-in-law ; 
but ends in converting them both. She improves her sister-in-law, 
and even exercises a beneficial influence upon the rather loose fish 

Mr. Malcolm, the second husband of her mother-in-law, Lady 
Jane. 

The society among which the story is laid is “ high,”—dukes, 
duchesses, lords, ladies, or people with a handle of some sort 
to their names, being the leading personages: this adds another 
source of incongruity to the story, which is incongruous enough 
in itself. Dut there is considerable fascination about the style and 
manner of the writer, and a species of consistency, upon her own 
principles. A reader who considers that the story of a novel, if 
not an absolute reflex of the events and probabilities of life, should 
yet not run quite counter to them, may object to almost every- 
thing from beginning to end. The critic who requires a style 
equable, varying, and unstrained, may think the composition of 
Woman's Devotion pitched in too high a key and too much labour- 

| ed. The dramatic spirit, whether displayed in the development of 
character or the exhibition of emotion, is too forced, and too apt to 
substitute gesticulation and noise for real passion. Yet there is 
| so much amiability of feeling, such clearness in the delineations of 
the writer, so much elegance of style notwithstanding the fault 
| we have mentioned, and such a perfect homogeneity throughout, 
arising apparently from the good faith with which the whole is 
| conceived and thrown off, that Woman’s Devotion is more read- 
| able and interesting than many books that possess the novelist’s 
qualities in a much higher degree. 

The immediate cause of Lady Jane’s conversion to humanity 
and re ligion is the state to which her son has been reduced by an 
accidental wound in a duel, which her pride and passion have 
most unnaturally occasioned. Her feelings have been too much 
shocked to attend upon him herself, but she has witnessed the 
patient devotion of Nest, and is moved by it to a reconciliation. 
When her son Lord Gomer’s wound is cured, she visits him, not 
knowing that his mind is unhinged: this is the scene. 

“Frank was lying on a sofa, playing with Nest’s long curls, as she knelt 
He had been rather wilful that morning, and she was coaxlug 
him into a better mood. Perhaps, though he said nothing about it, the per- 
ception that his mother was near, agitated him in some little degree, Per- 
haps he was hardly conscious himself of the influence she yet had over him, 
He was laughing heartily, as his mother entered; but the sound struck upon 
her ear as painfully mocking. 

*** Here is mamma,’ said Nest, hurriedly; ‘speak to her, Frank.’ 

*** How do you do, mamma?’ said Frank, laughing again. 

**Lady Jane stopped in the middle of the room, as if shocked. 
| *** Frank, my dear Frank!’ she then began. 

“‘* Her Frank! she says her Frank! We know better, don’t we Nessie? 

Te ll her so.” 

*** Your mother is very kind, dearest 


o show she loves you.’ 


beside him. 


she does not mean so much to call 





you hers « 








“«* Does she love me? I think not. I think she wished to kill me; did she 
No, no, my Frank!—how naughty you are to say so. She is your 
mother, and has come to see you. Call her, and ask her to come and sit by 


and then you will see that she loves you.’ 


you, 
1ink not, Nessie; I think she will be my death, as she was my 





“‘* Hush, hush, darling! you are too naughty this morning. You will 
make your mother weep.’ 
** No, no, that I won't. 
send my Nest away, for, mother, 1am not what I was. 
in the head; and Nest is my head, my heart, my life!’ 
*** Now, Frank, I will take your mother away if you get excited.’ 
‘*] won't; I will be quiet. Iam glad to see you, mother. Have you 


been out driving ? Stop, Nest, that is wrong, I know. Have you been away 


Come, mamma, come and sit by me; but don’t 
lam weak, weak 





| for long, mother? I don’t remember to have seen you lately.’ 


denly he broke into a fit of childish laughter, and, turning to Nest, 
he buried his face in ber shoulder, whispering and laughing, ‘ She paints, 
Nessie! how odd, her face is painted B 

** Wave upon wave, billow upon billow, of agony, horror, remorse, and 
misery, broke over Lady Jane’s heart. 

*** Nest, Nest, you never told me this!’ burst from her lips, white with 
internal agony. 

*** Mamma, I thought you knew; how could I tell you more?’ 

‘* Groans burst from the miserable woman; she sunk on the floor, as if 
powerless and deathstricken. 

‘** Frank,’ said Nest, fearing everything for him, in this exciting scene ; 
aud then I will bring mamma some wine.’ 





‘let us go and seek granny, 

***Ts she ill, Nessie ?’ 

** Yes, dear.’ 

“* Poor mamma! but how odd of her to paint! I cannot help laughing, 
Nessie!’ And as the door shut on them, that mocking, foolish laugh rang in 
Lady Jane’s ears. 

**The lofty room echoed with her stifled/cries. She clutched the carpet 
with her frenzied hands; she called upon God to kill her—her misery was 
too great to bear; and into what a state of madness she might not have 
driven berself, could hardly be realized. 

‘* Suddenly she felt cool hands laid on her burning brow, her streaming 


® Woman's Devotion: a Novel. In three volumes, Published by Hurst and 
Blackett. 
The Jealous Wife. By Miss Pardoe, Author of “‘ The Life of Marie de Medicis,” 
&c. Inthree volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 
Linden Manor; or Rural Recollections. By William Platt, Author of “ Tom 


Thornton,” &c. Published by Saunders and Otley. 
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hair was collected, and put back; she was gently raised, and some cordial , 
’ ’ g J 7 


administered. As she lifted her eyes with difficulty and pain, they did not 
bring to her view the angel face of Nest, for which she had sought, as a 
panacea to her misery.” 


The Jealous Wife. Great literary merit, though of a rather 
technical or mechanical kind, is Miss Pardoe’s distinguishing cha- 
racteristic as a novelist. Her conceptions are very distinct; her 
ideas are forcible; and her diction, whether in the delineation of 
images or the expression of sentiment, is fluent and striking. She 
wants naturalness, and indeed consistency with herself. The turn 
of mind which in historical memoirs makes her rhetorical renders 
her melodramatic in fiction; but it is scarcely consistent melo- 
drama. She changes her characters with the occasion; she assigns 
motives to answer the convenience of the matter in hand; her 
dialogue is often not discourse but set speeches divided into para- 
graphs; her letters are chapters, and too well written. Her mate- 
rials, though smacking of society, are essentially derived from 
plays and novels. In fact, Miss Pardoe’s romances are not the 
result of a native bias for fiction, but the produce of a skilful litté- 
rateur, turning her attention to that branch of business. 

It may admit of question whether a passion or suspicion totally 
unfounded is adapted for serious fiction—whether it does not be- 
long to the domain of comedy. The Jealous Wife in the elder 
Colman, perhaps in nature, has something of the termagant, and 
people are more disposed to laugh than ery at her troubles and 
those which she inflicts on her husband and household. The 
treatment of Miss Pardoe’s Jealous Wife is in a deeper vein. 
Almost from the time when Ida Trevanion marries Sydney El- 
phinstone and is discarded by her father, till she and Elphinstone 
finally part at the end of the book, she torments herself and her 
husband with idle suspicions, a little prompted thereto by a mis- 
chievous friend. The jealousy of the wife, however, constitutes 
little more than half of the book. The early portion and various 
other parts tell the story and exhibit the character of Mr. Tre- 
vanion. That story and character are both common enough in 
fiction, and belong to another age. Mr. Trevanion, a well-born, 
proud, resolved personage, has been neglected and insulted by a 
rich relation in boyhood. Leaving his uncle’s roof in dudgeon, 
the youth turns to commerce, devotes his life to the acquisition of 
wealth, and aims at eclipsing Sir Jasper Trevanion by marrying 
his daughter to a peer; whence his rage at Ida’s attachment to 
Sydney. In the progress of the story, he has an opportunity of 
seeing the hollowness and inutility of wealth; but it is not quite 
clear whether he profits by it. The conclusion, indeed, is lame 
and impotent, and will be displeasing to those who like a happy 
ending. 

In addition to the jealousy or rather temper of Mrs. Elphin- 
store, she and her husband have to struggle with narrow means, 
till Sydney as a barrister gains a wonderful cause, and wealth and 
honours open before him. This is the time Mrs. Elphinstone se- 
lects for attacking Sydney’s oldest friend, Lady Malcolm, who has 
given him his brief, and calumniating her daughter. Sydney 
would have separated at once, but he cannot give his wife an inde- 
pendence ; so he proposes to remain with her till he can. In the 
midst of a scene, a letter or rather a whole chapter arrives from 
her father, narrating deathbed scenes, moralizing on the vanity of 
all things, and in short proposing a reconciliation. Now that she 
is independent, Mrs. Elphinstone relents, though it is difficult to 
say why ; and it is her husband’s turn to play dignity. 

“**Sydney !’ exclaimed Mrs. Elphinstone, springing from her seat, and 
casting herself on her knees, with clasped hands and streaming eyes; ‘ Syd- 
ney, we are saved!’ 

“We are!’ . 

“The past has been a hideous dream ; the future is bright before 1 

** Elphinstone was silent. 

*** Why do you not speak, Sydney >?’ pursued his wife; ‘ why do you not 
exult with me in the blessed prospect which has opened upon tis?’ 
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***T do indeed rejoice that my most ardent desire has been granted, Ida,’ 


said her husband, in the calm accents of deep and concentrated feeling, 
‘that both you and our boy are now secured against all possibility of struggle 
and privation. My heart is relieved of a weight by which it was crushed to 
the very earth; and I am thankful, most thankful.’ 

** And yourself, Sydney? What of yourself?’ 

“« Myself,’ replied the young man bitterly ; ‘ what should I say of myself, 
save that I exult in the reflection that Mr. Trevanion’s daughter will no 
longer be sacrificed to my necessities.’ 

***Mr. Trevanion’s daughter!’ echoed Ida hoarsely, as she rose to her 
feet, and looked earnestly into his face ; ‘Mr. Trevanion’s daughter! Have 
I then ceased to be your wife?’ 

*** Legally, no; but even that barrier to your future happiness may be re- 
moved, should you desire it.’ 

***Sydney, do not torture me! Tell me what you mean.’ 

‘**¢Simply that I have interpreted the true sense of your father’s closing 
sentences. Iam still too young to suppose that he can have speculated upon 
my death, when he expressed so ardent a hope that his dreams of ambition, 
as regarded yourself, might still be realized. Too young to die, as men com- 
monly understand the term ; but still old enough for that death of the soul— 
divorce.’ 

**A sharp scream burst from the lips of Ida. 

** Why should you shrink from such a climax to our married life ? ’ 
sued Sydney, in the same unimpassioned tone. 
my claim ag your affections? 
fluenced by the sanction of a parent, spurn my protection as an insult and 
my roof as a disgrace? Did you not avow that I no longer possessed either 
your love or your respect? Have you so soon forgotten the contempt with 
which you rejected my offers of aid—my earnest entreaties that you would 
allow me to fulfil those duties towards you which I had vowed at the altar? 
Have we not, from that moment, severed in heart and fact; and do you now 
quail before a mere form which would liberate you in the eyes of the world, 
and leave you free to make a nobler and a better choice >’ 

“*Sydney!’ gasped out his wife, vehemently clasping his arm, while 
her whole frame quivered with emotion—‘Sydney, forgive me! Poor and 
helpless, I could have lived without you; or if the effort had proved too 


* Did you not wilfully deny 


ours | a 2 
i | of tracts periodically issued. 


Did you not, unauthorized and unin- | @ t 
| of scientific truths. 


| printed in a penny weekly paper. 


| W illiam the Fourth. 


iibiediebentnanen = recite 
mighty for my strength, I could have died without a murmur, for life would 
have been valueless without your love. But now—now—on my knees lh 
plore of you to pity and to pardon me!’ ’ . 

*** Tt 1s too late,’ said Elphinstone, as he turned gloomily away: ¢ one oy 
those tears, one of those supplications, only an hour back, would haye sufficed 
to restore pardon and peace between us; but the moment of recon iliation 
has mow gone by for ever. Even as you spurned my entreaties, Ida, do I now 
reject yours. Let it suffice, that one of my family has debased hy rself by ae. 
cepting the benefits grudgingly doled out to her by the insolence of wealth 
do not hope to force a similar concession from myself.’ ”’ ; 

There is what is called power here, and the book is full of sinj. 
lar scenes ; but it is a power which to us fails of effect, because jt 
arises from mere literary art, without having its base in nature op 
probability. 





The idea of Linden Manor is not a bad one if the execution hag 
been equal to the conception. Country scenery and characters 
rustic and field sports, biographical notices of rural worthies, and 
a tale or series of tales giving the whole a sort of coherence, might 
have formed a fresh and pleasant work ; but the author cannot im. 
part the spirit of life and reality necessary to insure success, 
There is a sort of literal truth about his sketches, but the matter 
is very slight and the manner flat. 
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Lecture founded by the late Reverend John Bampton, M.A., Canon of 


RECEIVED. 


the Church of E gland. 





Salisbury. By John Ernest Bode, M.A., Rector of Westwell, and late 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Aristobulus, the Last of the Maccabees: a Tale of Jerusalem. By M 


Kavanagh. In three volumes. 

Anti-Maud. By a Poet of the People. 

Crystals from Sydenham ; or What Modern Authors say of the Palace, 
Edited by ‘* Cygnus.” 

Hagar and Ishmael, and other Poems. 
gate,”” &e. 

[Of these three publications of verses, Anti-Maud is by far the best. It is 
written partly in opposition to the War, and partly in ridicule of the Lau- 
reate’s late production, ‘‘ Maud.”’ By taking one side of the question, and 
dwelling upon the miseries of war and the social advancement that took place 
during the last forty years of peace, which advancement is likely to be stop- 
ped during hostilities, the “* Poet of the People’”’ makes out a case for the 
Peace party, though by uo means a new one. The weaker points of ‘* Maud’ 
are also hit, but with less effect. The verse is smart and clever ; it does not, 
however, rise to satiric poetry. 

Crystals from Sydenham is a poor imitation of the “ Rejected Addresses,” 
The literal characteristics of some of the writers are baldly reproduced, but 
the spirit of the originals is altogether wanting. In fact, but for the initials 
prefixed to the pieces, the authors imitated would rarely be recognized, 
There is prose as well as verse in the jeux d’esprit. 

Hagar and Ishmael, “ and other poems,”’ is not remarkable. } 

A Visit to the Vaudois of Piedmont. By Edward Baines. 
Library.] 

[A considerable portion of Mr. Baines’s Visit to the Vaudois of Piedmont 
consists of the salient points of their history, suggested by the occasion, and 
spirit-stirring for the events themselves, but readily found in popular vo- 
lumes. The narrative relates chiefly to the present condition of the people 
and their pastors, so far as the traveller had the means of observation in 4 
rapid journey ; together with some pleasant pictures of the families he was 
introduced to. ] 

Chronological Tables of Contemporary Sovereigns, Dates, Battles, Trea- 
ties, &c., for the Study of Universal History, from the Christian Era 
to the Present Time; presenting in a simple form each Century at 
one view. By S. M. Ruttin. 

[A quarto page is divided into one hundred squares representing the years 
of the century, the date of which is stated at the top. Each square con- 
tains the names of Sovereigns and Popes in the year of their accession, t0- 
gether with the leadingevents. The idea is not entirely new, but as carried 
out it exhibits a ready coup d’ail of contemporaneous occurrences. The 
early period is bare of historical events. ] 

A Sketch of the British Church, from the Earliest Ages to the Present 
Time. Intended for Young People. By Ellen Webley Parry, Author 
of ‘* Memoir of David Lloyd.” y ms 

[A curt historical sketch of the British Church, designed for children, 
especially Welsh children. It is a plain summary of accessible authorities, 
rather from the High Church point of view.] : 

Adrien ; or Parent Power. By Annette Marie Maillard, Authoress 0 
**Zingra, the Gipsey,”’ &c. 

[Another of Mr. Routledge’s original novels in a single 
twentieth of the cost of some not better fictions. 

The cheap edition of Hume, Smollett, 
land”’ is at last brought to a close with the 


By J. M. L., Author of “ Sand- 


[Traveller's 


volume, { 


and Hughes's “ History of Eng- 
conclusion of the life and reign ot 
The present volume, indeed, embraces his reign ; and 
if Mr. Hughes falls short of the higher requirements of an historian, the 
contemporary interest of the subject does much towards supplying that 
deficiency. oe 
Mr. Bell’s sixth volume of “‘ Chaucer,” in Messrs. P arkers’ Annotated Edi- 
tion of the English Poets is also worthy of mention, as the best and cheapest 
edition of the father of English poetry. The ‘ Law of Bills of Sale’ is 8 
reprint from the Law Times, in consequence of the attention the treatise 
excited on its publication. Dr. Lardner’s seventh volume of “ he M seul 
of Science and Art”’ isnot exactly a reprint, being a collection into a —= 
Like the previous volumes of the same un er- 
1€ popul ire xposition 
” has brought 
an America, 
being re- 


taking, it isa remarkable combination of cheapness and tl 
The merit of Salmon’s ‘* Conic Sections 
‘Female Life among the Mormons’ 1s 
as a shilling volume, besides 


to a third edition. 
publication, which now appears 
The History of England from the Accession of George UII. t oe ‘ » 
cession of Queen Victoria, By the Reverend T.S. Hughes, DS 
Canon of Peterborough. Also, copious Notes, the Author's last ~ 
rections, &c. With Historical Lllustrations, Autographs, and Portraits. 
A new edition. Volume VIIL{ 
Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, edited by Robert Bell. 
VI. (Annotated Edition of the English Poets.) 


Volume 
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The Law and Practice of Bilis of Sale, and Bills of Sale of Ships, under 
the Recent Statutes; with Precedents, &c. By Joseph Beaumont, Esq. 

The Museum of Science and Art. Edited by Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L., 
&c. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. Volume VII. 

A Treatise on Conic Sections: containing an Account of some of the 
most important modern Algebraic and Geometric Methods. By the 
Reverend George Salmon, A.M., Fellow and Tutor, Trinity College, 
Dublin. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 

Female Life among the Mormons: a Narrative of many years’ Personal 












Experience. By the Wife of a Mormon Elder, recently from Utah, 
PaMPHLETs. 

The War and the War Ministry By ) Manchester Worthies and their Founda- 
Burton Lee tions; or Six Chapters of Local His- 

The War a Blunder and a Crime. By J tory with an Epilogue, by way of 
Passmore Edwards. moral. By Edward Edwards 

The Right Man in the Right Place; or If | Cott ige Economy, by a Cottager: in three 
you wish for Administrative Reform, Lectures, addressed to the Girls of the 
give your vote to Competition and tl Westbourne National School, by Au- 
Abolition of Patronage. By Bernard gusta Anne Pitney, late Pupil Teacher. 
Cra t 7 With a Preface ar Notes by the Re- 

Spe f Earl Grey, in the House of verend Henry Newland, Rector and 
“Lords, on Friday, the 25th of May, on Vicar. . 


the Negotiations at Vienna. 


= ; . err 
Che Paris Exhibition. 

Tue last two or three weeks will have leavened England with a consi- 
derable mass and variety of opinion as to the merits of the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris. During the time of our Queen's visit, the quota of 
British blood contributed to the 600,000 visitors said to have been in the 
French metropolis is estimated at 165,000. What with the oppressive 
beat of that week, the oppressiv¢ crowds, and the oppressive choice of 
occupations, these will have found their amusement hard work. While 
some were studying the programme of Imperial and Royal proceedings, 
and were sightseeing in that direction, others haunted the Palais de I’ In- 
dustrie or the exhibition of I Arts. 

he comparative excellence of the London show of 1851 and the Paris 
show of 1855 is necessarily almost the first question which occurs to the 
visitor. Our own jurors, be it remembered, have declared that the Bri- 
tish section in the latter much exceeds in value the corresponding de- 
partment in the former. Public opinion in France naturally confirms 
this verdict, not only with regard to the British contributions but also to 
the entire exhibition. On this point and other features of the display we 
offer some cursory notes of a personal inspection. 

Let the reader transport himself to the main avenue of the Champs 
Elysées,—on cither hand its broad walks, its slender, dusty, close-set 
trees, its swarming cafés, and spectacles, and stalls, and seats. Mid-way 
down the walk, the Palais de I’ Industrie rears its imposing front—a deci- 
dedly favourable and striking example of the French classic, and one 
which we may pronounce well entitled to the permanence it is intended 
to obtain. Connected with the main building of white stone outside, 
wrought and caet iron inside, and glazed vaulting, is the straight unend- 
ing Annexe, containing raw materials, machinery in motion, and a mis- 
cellany of other matter which we flinch from studying the intricate 
French classification sufficiently to specify in fitting order. We walk, 
not without exertion, to the end of the Annexe; and before us, across the 
Avenue Montaigne, is the entirely distinct building where the Fine Arts 
of the civilized world—painting, sculpture, architecture, and engraving — 
are housed. This edifice, as well as the Annexe, is destined to a briefer 
existence than the principal Palace, and will disappear with the disper- 
sion of the collections they contain. 

Selecting the grand entrance for its coup d’a@il, we pass under Elias 
Robert’s sculptured group of France, her head rayed with a golden star, 
stretching forth crowns to be earned by Industry and Art,—a group whose 
effectiveness sustains that of the entire ensemble; and we advance into 
the nave. The interior presents to the eye the rectangular hall of nave 
and side-aisles, with a single gallery above running round the entire cir- 
cuit of the building, and as deep as the aisles themselves; the whole 
surmounted by a vaulted ceiling. Twelve stone staircases, of an effect 
which the French grandiloquently call “monumental,” lead to the gal- 
leries. The first impression produced on the Hyde Park habitué of 1851 
is that of the comparative smallness of the Paris building : the vista is 
less extensive, less intricate, and less peculiar. It is only when one has 
passed through the great circular chamber lying between the main 
building and the Annexe, and explored the prolonged uniformity of the 
latter, that this first impression is corrected, and one perceives that, in 
vastness of scale no less than in more essential qualities, the competition 
between the two great industrial efforts is brave ly maintained. Another im- 
pression is that of the more complete and pre-designed ensemble of the 
whole ; the several sections mutually assisting one another with a continuity 
of effect greater than characterized the London collection: and here again, 
in aid of the artistic French taste and arrangement which have thrown 
the materials into shape, we are to remember that the Annexe contains 
the more unwic Idy and unmanageable objects, and that the works of strict 
art are in a separate building of their own. What remains is choice shop- 
stock in the main, resulting in a look more de idedly bazaar-like: and 
this, indeed, is the prevailing aspect of the Palais de I’ Industrie—an im- 
Mense and a splendid bazaar, glutted with the show-pieces of the world, 
and itself, with its étalage of stone and iron-work, resembling some ideal 
of railway architecture. Another point that will occur to him whom 

"axton’s glass walls and roof encompassed with a flood of light, is the 
darkne ss of the Parisian aisles; an objection studiously combated, beyond 
@doubt, but not entirely surmounted. But for the present we are still 
taking in the coup d’eil from the nave; looking from the painted case- 
ment at one of its extremities, wherein “ La France convie les Nations 
° l Exposition Universelle,”’ to the other, where “ I’ Equité préside a 
Vaccroissement des Echanges”’ ; speculating on the qualities which make 
these and go many other French paintings, great and small, high art and 
low art, so clever, so emphatic, and so powerless over the feelings; and 
s‘ancing along the wealth of hangings and varied banners, which, with a 
touch too of dignity, enliven. the walls. And first we notice the velvet 
and the Imperial “N” and cagk trophie s, between which, against the 
Sallery-railings, come the names of the exhibiting countries; then the 
arge flags, frequent tricolors, and red drapery of the gallery arcade, 
= Ge countries’ names repeated ; and lastly, the forked pennons mid- 

y along both semicircles of the yault, bearing the names of renowned 

and teeming cities. 









| decisive, 


| fined. 


Standing in the centre of the nave, or reclining on one of its luxurious 
divans with our face to the grand entrance, we find the entire aisle in 
front of us covered by the vast, the ever active, ever ingenious empire of 
French industry. In the superimpending gallery, a slice of this space on 
the right hand is cut out for the Pontifical States, bordered by their 
chafing neighbour Sardinia; to the left, another slice by Portugal, Spain, 
(who covers a less space than her small sister,) and Switzerland. The 
rest is still France. Immediately behind our back lies the territory “an- 
nexed”’ by the United States. Belgium, Austria, Prussia, Wurtemberg, 
Saxony, and Bavaria, with other German states, follow to the left. Over 
the right half Great Britain reigns unchallenged. Her corresponding 
section of the gallery affords a corner, and one of considerable extent, t 
her own India: here also, along the line of junction between the South 
and North galleries, Egypt, Tunis, Turkey, China, Greece, and Tuscany, 
find room; South America in gallery overlooks United States on ground- 
floor; while Denmark, Sweden, and the Low Countries, occupy the 
Western portion, and link the Germanic lands with Switzerland. Thus, 
roughly speaking, France may be said to hold nearly one-half of the Pa- 
lace of Industry properly so called; Great Britain nearly a moiety of the 
remaining half; the rest of the world the residue. 

To ask the reader to take a figurative walk with us through the huge 
building, to which France alone contributes objects congregated and clas- 
sified under upwards of eleven thousand several numbers, were futile; 
the walk, according to the limit of our opportunity, would become a run 
—the run ascamper. Hints and jottings of here and there something con- 
spicuous must do instead. ; 

One of the contributions which first strikes the visitor's eye by its 
vividness and beauty of colour—to engage his judgment afterwards by its 
important purpose—is a lighthouse-lantern, with revolving light; re- 
minding one of the similar object exhibited in Hyde Park. Steigerwald 
of Bavaria sends some of the most beautiful and remarkable glass, netted 
or laced, as it were, with a gold pattern, light, brilliant, and moresco- 
looking. Some massive glass chandeliers in another spot recall the solid- 
ity and great seale of Osler’s Fountain. Regarding the display of glass 
generally, whether from France or elsewhere, it certainly comprises many 
skilful and favourable examples, such as would be almost universally 
called elegant or pretty, or sweet, or some other name of laudation; yet 
it fails, like all modern work with very rare exceptions, to attain to any- 
thing dese rving the title of positive be auty. We took the glass of Mou- 
gin Brothers, of Portieux, as offering a fair average specimen, and looked 
through it with some care from this point of view, and found the result 
In painted window-glass France stands high relatively to other 
nations; being able to take up all styles—Byzantine, mediaval, or the 
manner of modern designing—and apply them with considerable success 
as a matter of imitation or endeavour; beyond which point the art must 
now advance if it is to be of any serious value. A pattern in greenish 
and orange yellows, in a window of the Compagnie des Cristalleries de 
St. Louis, is a very good work of its class. In other instances the French 
show a predilection for affectedly artificial tones of colour: that of the 
Belgians is weak. Birmingham sends some painted glass, in virtue of 
which England holds a respectable place. 

As we pass, the eye selects from the ordered chaos of objects presented 
to it here, a case of French artificial flowers, singularly illusive; a black 
lace shawl from Bayeux, chosen by the Empress, and perfect in its 
working; a collection of altars, fonts, &c., by Vossy of Montrouge, with 
some fine floral decoration and talented figure-earving; a trophy of 
swords and musketry, arranged with the unfailing French nicety, be- 
yond the rivalry of a similar contribution from Prussia; a plaster 
group of two ¢ agles, which ranks among the best works of the fine arts 
order in this part of the Universal Exhibition ; silk stockings of gossamer 
fineness; cottons by Touissaint and Mayer, of fine taste in their reds 
and greys; and Best and Co.’s specimens of the progress of wood-en- 
graving fur some years past. Now it is elaborate and massive French 
book-binding, bestowing its decorative luxury indifferently on a breviary, 
a novel, ora ledger; now statues reduced or augmented by mechanical 
process, and in a style of considerable vulgarity; ivory lamps; “ photo- 
graphie artistique,” Riffaut’s skilful heliographic engravings on steel ; an 
enormous Romanesque portico by Virebent of Toulouse, who modestly 
professes the “ construction, restoration, and r production, of the monu- 
ments of the middle ages.” There is some clever “ poterie d’étain” by 
Madame Groll of Munich; lamps and other objects in varnished metal 
by Stobwasser of Berlin, with abominably smooth paintings, which 
seem to have captivated the taste of purchasers; and a large and very 
finished and effective display of electrotyped articles, also from Prussia. 
The United States send obj cts of all kinds, from a plate to a bust, in pa- 
tent hardened India-rubber ; Lyons is embodied in row after row of silk 
and velvet; and Mexico glows and flashes in the Iris hues of her stuffed 
birds. 

A spacious circular apartment mid-way between the Palace and the 
Annexe receives the productions of the Imperial manufactories of Sevres 
porcelain and Gobelins tapestries ; and the visitor, who has admired in- 
dividual examples of the same branches of industrial art along his path, 
is compelled to admit that here he finds an extraordinary pitch and uni- 
In pottery and porcelain, however, England also 
s advantage. Our Wedgwoods, our Copelands, 
Morleys, and Mintons, have exerted themselves to do honour to them- 
selves and their country, and have sueceeded: a British vase with a lily 
of the valley decoration is one of the most truly beautiful designs in the 
collection. “Indeed, our impression is that English taste in these matters, 
if less lively and ingenious, is certainly purer. A Gothic sideboard of 
lordly size exhibited by Crace may, for instance, match or surpass any- 
thing of the kind from France, Not in one branch of art industry, how- 
ever, but in all, France shines: after Froment Meurice’s gold and silver 
work, not to speak of others, one instantly feels, on passing to the Eng- 
lish work of similar description, a sense of dense solidity, cumbrously 
costly, and floundering in its attempts at the light and elegant; while, on 
the other hand, some of the best of our work—and we particularly no- 
ticed Storr and Mortimer’s contributions—is palpably after French de- 
signs, if not executed by French workmen. aa 

Let us glance at the works more immediately connected with artistic 
production and reproduction. The admitted supremacy of French litho- 
graphy is more than manifest at the Exhibition: some Spanish litho- 
graphs also, by Martinez, after designs from Don Quixote and pictures 
by Velasquez and others, are clever and effective, if not remarkably re- 
The English lithographs are arranged in a line with photographs 








formity of excellence. 
shows to very conspicuou 
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by many of our best practitioners,—specimens of Baxter's oil-colour 
printing; engravings of the London and Glasgow Art Unions; studies, 
often creditable, from our Departmeat of Science and Art; and other 
such contributions. German colour-printing does not appear to have 
been carried to a point of illusion equal to what we have attained in imi- 
tation water-colour designs. Schwarz of Cassel sends encaustic pictures 
on canvass, plaster, &c., some of which have been exposed to the weather 
for thirteen months without fading or apparent injury—and more’s th« 
pity, one feels tempted to add. 

Between the time of the Great Exhibition of 1851 and that of 1855, 
the general style or system adopted in all manner of design and produc- 
tion has probably taken a more decided and clearly-marked form and bent 
—on the one hand to the Gothic, on the other to what may be distinct- 
ively called the modern French, being the condition to which, after various 
modifications, the course of time has brought Renaissance art. France 
herself exemplifies both these forms, and to her baneful activity in the first 
the incessant Gothic restorations progressing in all parts of the country 
testify but too well, French art proper is, strictly speaking, ‘* without 
form and void ’’—arbitrary in its modes, and without a central vivifying 
thought and sentiment. It is an art of finish, perfection, completeness, 
cleverness ; it loses simplicity in profusion, purity in so-called elegance, 
and appropriateness in ingenuity. There is little delight in it, little in- 
vention; but endless surprise and refurbishing of old materials to look 
like new. One may observe, moreover, a reaction naturally incidental to 
these characteristics. French art is essentially florid. It overdoes things 
—turns heroics into histrionics, and decoration into vicious luxuriance. 
Yet one of its most manifest traits is an artificial severity—rigidity of 
gesture, wiry clearness of outline, and negativeness of colour, These 
qualities are most visible in exceptional works, but they have an influence 
on the most ordinary, and distinguish the particular movement of the 
time. The whole thing is so artificial that simplicity becomes the most 
telling of artifices. We recognize heartily and without reserve the ex- 
treme excellence and lavish talent of French work, and the splendid ex- 
emplification of these qualities in the Palais de I’Industrie, Its good 
taste is proverbial; but the good taste is that of a cultivated exquisite, 
not of an Athenian artist or a Gothic limner. English work, vastly infe- 
rior as it mostly is to French in delicacy, completeness, and elaboration, 
is more hopeful in virtue of that very inferiority. It has learned less 
thoroughly to be satisfied with the means as a substitute for the end, and 
has more room for thought. 

In general terms, however, England and the rest of Europe may be 
classed with France as practitioners of the same system in matters of de- 
coration and industrial art. It is to the East we must turn for true 
beauty and splendour and trembling sensitiveness of fine taste in these 
matters. Tunis, and Egypt, and India, with their magic colours and 
tissues, now regally gorgeous, now simply serviceable, but ever exquisitely 
pure, and chaste forms for every commonest article, and decoration rich 
or refined as may be needed, teach us a lesson which, however slow the 
* civilized” communities may be to learn it, and however much it might 
need to be modified in its application, cannot be forgotton. ‘The severe 
and uncompromising critic would cherish nine-tenths of the Oriental col- 
lection, and rid the world of nineteen-twentieths of the European. 

The limits of tolerance and intolerance in matters of art present a ques- 
tion of considerable curiosity and interest, which is cogently forced on the 
attention in contemplating collections so huge in scale as those now in 
Paris ; and we may find something to say on the subject when we come 
to speak of the Exhibition of Fine Art. 


7 YAU DOM 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, Sept. 7.—4th Regt. of Drag. Guards—Cornet E. Harran to be Adjt. 
vice Webb, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 6th Drag. Guards—Capt. A. G. Dick- 
son, from the 62d Foot, to be Capt. vice Philips, who exchanges. 7th Drag. Guards 
— Veterinary Surg. M. Poett, from the Ist Drags. to be Veterinary Surg. vice Cherry, 
who exchanges, Ist Drags.—Veterinary Surg. A. H. Cherry, from the 7th Drag. 
Guards, to be Veterinary Surg. vice Poett, who exchanges. 10th Light Drags. 
Lieut. E. Levett, from the 19th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Hopson, who exchanges. 
13th Light Drags.—H. E. Wood, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchise, vice Dear- 
den, promoted. 

Royal Artillery— Second Capt. M. B. Forde to be Capt. ivice"Dickson, seconded, 
having been appointed to a command in the Turkish Contingent; Lieut. R. H. 
Champion to be Second Capt. vice Forde; Second Capt. W. T. Barnett to be Capt. 
vice Oldfield, killed in action; Lieut. L. B. Brabazon to be Second Capt. vice Bar- 
nett; Capt. W. B. Gardner to be Lieut.-Col. vice Savage, retired on half-pay; Second 
Capt. A. E. H. Anson to be Capt. vice Gardner; Licut. T. L. Dames to be Second 
Capt. vice Anson. 

Royal Engineers—Lieut. C. J. Fowler to be Second Capt. vice Belson, dec. 

Coldstream Guards—Capt. H.C. Jervoise, from the 42d Foot, to be Lieut. and 
Capt. vice Gordon, who exchanges. Scots Fusilier Guards—Ensignand Lieut. Hon 
H. Annesly to be Lieut. and Capt. without pur. vice Brevet-Major Drummond, killed 
in action; Lieut. and Capt. R. J. Lindsay to be Adjt. vice Brevet-Major Drum- 
mond, killed in action, Ist Foot—Lieut. M. J. O'Connell to be Capt. by pur. vice 
Carlyon, who retires; Lieut. R. J. Hughes, from 98th Foot, to be Capt. without pur. 
4th Foot—Lieut. G. H. Kittoe, fromthe Royal East Middlesex Militia, to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice James, appointed to the 13:h Foot. 8th Foot—Ensign W. F. 
Metge to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Cobbe, promoted in the 13th Foot; W. R. 
Webb to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Metge. 10th Foot— Ensign G. W. Gra- 
ham to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bull, who retires. 13th Foot—Ensign J. F. 
James, from the 4th Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Adair, promoted; G. 
Turville, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. The surname of the Assist.-Surg. 
appointed in the Gazette of 29th June 1855, is Poppelwell, and not Popplewell as 
previously stated. 17th Foot—Lieut. 8S. H. Dyer to be Adjt. vice R. Swire, who 
resigns the Adjutancy only. 19th Foot—Lieut. F. T.O. Hopson, from the 10th Light 
Drags. to be Lieut. vice Levett, who exchanges. 20th Foot—Ensign W. F. F. Gor- 
don to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lewis, who has retired. 22d Foot—T. 8S. Robin, 
Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 23d Foot—Lieut. C. G. C. Norton to be Capt. | 
by purchase, vice Poole, who retires. 27th Foot—Ensign A. D. Geddes to be Lieut. 
y pur. vice Carnegie, who retires. 30th Foot—Capt. J. H. Grant, from Adjt. of a 
Depot Battalion, tobe Capt. vice Brevet-Major Dickson, who eachanges; Lieut. J. | 
C. Hobbs to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major Rose, whose brevet rank 
has been converted into substantive rank, under the Royal Warrant of the 6th Oct. 
1854; Assist.-Surg. C. H. Tovey, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Fyffe, pro- 
moted. 34th Foot—Capt. J. N. Burton, from half-pay 37th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Bourke, who exchanges ; Lieut. A. Scott to be Capt. by pur. vice Burton, who retires. 
37th Foot—T. 8. G. Jones, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Curgenven, 
promoted. 38th Foot—Ensign J. A. Caldecott to be Lieut. without purchase; Lieut. 
T. H. Hodges, from the Royal East Middlesex Militia, to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Franks, promoted; A. R. Mallet, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Caldecott. The proper designation of the Ensign appointed, without purchase, 
on the 6th July 1855, is Kenric Ap Eyton “ Parry-Jones.” The appointment of 
Schoolmaster J. Little to be Quartermaster, as stated in the Gazette of 19th June 
1855, has been cancelled. 42d Foot—Lieut. and Capt. R. H. Gordon, from the Cold- 
stream Guards, to be Capt. vice Jervoise, who exchanges; Lieut. Sir P. A. Halkett, 
Bart. to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet-Major A. C. Campbell, who retires. 44th 
Foot—Lieut. A. Anderson, from the Royal Tyrone Fusilier Regiment of Militia, to 
be Ensign, without purchase. vice Bennett, appointed to the 95th Foot. 47th Foot 
—Lieut. J. Roberts, from the 1st Royal Surrey Militia, to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Cattley, who resigns. 61st Foot—Ensign C. J. Griffiths to be Lieut. by | 
purchase, vice Crawford, who retires. 62d Foot—Capt. W. 8. Phillips, from the 
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6th Dragoon Guards, to be Capt. vice Dickson, who exchanges: Paymaster ( eae 
Drought to be Lieut. vice Dring, who exchanges ; Lieut. W. Dring to be Payn ms 
vice Drought, who exchanges. 63d Foot—Brevet-Col. E. R. Hill, from tnt” 
visional Depdt Battalion at Malta, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Hon. R. A. G Dalzell ma 
exchanges; Lieut. W. W. Arbuthnot, from the 9th Light Drags. to be Capt. » WA 
vice Macquarie, who retires. 65th Foot— Lieut. O. J. B. Marsh to be (¢ apt. by pu 
vice Gordon, who retires; Ensign E. J. Whitbread to be Lieut. without pene 
vice Marsh. 7lst Foot—R. J. Isacke, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, tai 
Foot— A. H. Sharpe, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Blyth, pron 
79th Foot—Lieut. D. H. M‘Barnet to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Maio, 
A. Hunt, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive rank un . 
Royal Warrant of Oct. 6, 1854; Ensign R. B. R. Bedford to be Lieut. with 
chase, vice M‘Barnet; A. N. Clay, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, yj 
ford. 82d Foot—Major E. B. Hale to be I t.-Col 

W. W. Yates to be Major, without purcl » Vic ‘ 
pur I its. T. E. Green, vice Yates, R. T. Glyn, and R. Maule. To by 
wit it purchase—Ensign E. Budgen, from the Mounted Staff Corps; Ey 
W. Dowker, vice Green; Ensign C. Spencer, vice Glyn; Ensign 8. Douglas. y 
Maule ; Ensigns D. Sullivan, J. A. Brock, and W. C. Seton. To be Ens 
out purchase—Lieut. the Hon. L. E. Massey, from the 4th West York M 








by pur, 
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Dowker ; Lieut. C. T. Spiller, from the 4th West York Militia, vice Spencer r 
Hlenderson, Gent. vice Brock; Henry Edward Couper, Gent. vice 
Go:don Cowper, Gent. vice Sullivan; James Baker Robertson, Gent. vice Soy 
84 t —Ensi 
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89th Foot— Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. Graham to be Lieut.-Col. without 
Major C. R. Egerton to be Lieut.-Col. without pur ase, vice Graham, w 
yay; Capt. L. Skyuner to be Major, without purchase, vice Ege 


yn A, Gibaut to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Currie, prom 
} 
} 





upon full-} 


Lieut. E. Morris to be Capt. without purchase, vice Skynner; Ensign 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Morris; H. B. Dunn, Gent. to be 

out purchase, vice Johnston. 92d Foot—Acting Assistant-Surg. 8S. B 
As-ist.-Surg. vice Robinson, promoted on the Staff 923d Foot—Ensig 





smith to be Lieut. by purchase, vice M‘Don , promoted; H. A. Ellis, Gent. t 
Ensign, without purchase. 95th Foot— Eu 1 E. W. Bennett, from the 44th } 
to be Ensign without purchase. 97th Foot—staff-Surg. of the Second Class P, } 
E. Cross to be Surg. vice Downes, promoted on the Staff. 98th Foot ( 
Walker to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Hughes, promoted in the Ist Foot; kK 
Brett, Gent. to be Ensign, without pnrchase, vice Walker. 

Ritle Bri Ensign A. Green to be Lie purchase, vice Flower ’ 
retired; H.G ywwden, Gent. tobe Ensign, v ut purchase, vice Booth, promoted 

st West India Regiment—Capt. D. St. V. Hamilton, from the Royal Canadiay 

A. ras fror 














Rifle Regt. to be Capt. vice Grange, who exchanges; Capt. J. Fr r, from t 
Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Capt. vice Clark, whoexchanges. To be Ensigns, w 
purchas 4. W. Barron, Gent. vice Malone, promoted; E. T. 

Lawlor, promoted. 


2d West India Regiment—J. G. King, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, yj 
Holt, promoted, 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—Capt. C. W. Grange, from the lst West Indig 
Regt. to be Capt. vice Hamilton, who exchanges. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Capt. T. Clark, from the Ist West India Regt. to be Capt, 
vice Fraser, who exchanges. 

Royal Newfoundland Companies — Lieut. W. S. Bold to be Capt. without purchase 
vice Brevet-Major R. Saunders, who retires upon full-pay ; Ensign D. E. Daly to 
Licut. without purchase, vice Bold. 

Land Transport Corps—'To be Captains of Divisions—Quartermaster of Brigade 
Ii. M‘Gorrery; Quartermaster of Brigade T. Vokes. To be Second Captains— 
Quartermaster of Brigade R. Godber, Quartermaster of Brigade H. Hilliker, Quar- 
termaster of Brigade W. Banks, T. Downie, late Quartermaster of Brigade. To be 
Quartermasters of Brigade—Sergt. J. Harris, 17th Foot; Lieut. C. P. Williams, from 
Ist Royal Lancashire Militia; Lieut. C. Chevalier, from 2d Royal Jersey Militia; W.H 
Lander, Gent.; A. Murphy, Gent.; J. Welsh, Gent. : Superintendent W. II. Dawson, 

For Willan, Gent. to be Quartermaster of Brigade, vice Watson, April 
read St. J. Willans, Gent. to be Quartermaster of Brigade, vice Watson, res 
April 30. For Sergt.-Major T. Mitchell, from the 15th Light Drags. to be Q 
master of Brigade, vice O'Reilly, dismissed the service, read Sergt.-Major T. W 
ell, from 15th Light Drags. to be Quartermaster of Brigade, &c. 

Turkish Contingent—J. Hutchison, Esq. to be Paymaster of the Irregular Cavalry, 
under the command of Major-Gen. Beatson; 8S. Bake, Esq. to be Commissary-iv- 
chief of the Field Train of the Turkish Contingent. 

British German Legion - Von Hacke to be Major, Brevet Lieut.-Col., and S¢ ] 
Commandant, at Shorncliffe; J.C. H. Freund, M.D. to be Deputy Inspector-Gen. 
of Hospitals. Ist Regiment of Light Infantry—To be Majors—C. Winn ger; 
J. H.J. Kessler. 3d Light Infantry—Major W. G. Cameron, from the Ist Light 
Infantry, to be Major Commandant; P. R. Oswiecimskito be Major; H. Cayley 
to be Paymaster; J. Longland to be Quartermaster; Carl H. C. Rode to be Sur 
Ist Light Drags.—G. von Djembowski to be Lieut.; C. O’Brien to be Quartermast 
I. Grosse to be Surgeon; G. Longman to be Veterinary Surgeon. 2d Light Drags, 

J.C. Koopmans to be Cornet; J. Napier to be Quartermaster. 

British Swiss Legion—Ist Regiment of Light Infantry—To be Majors—T. Fornaro, 
C. L. Hifelin. To be Capts.—A. Von Arx, 8S. de Castella, J. Oberlin, J. C. Pieiffer, 
Baron O. de Gingins, O. Reinert, T. de Valliere, U. Roth, H. A. Honnegar, J. 
Stutz, F. Muller, C. Trepp. To be Lieutenants—C. L. Grussi, J. Stamfli, (Adjt. 























Ist Battalion), S. Aebi, J. Michel, J. G. Meyer, Count J. Von Travers (Adit. 2d 
Battalion), F. Petitpierre, L. Crufer, B. Magani, A. Hostache, B. G. Babler, I 
Berger, C. T. Schmidlin. To be Ensigns—R. Schiffmann, J. Romang, 8. Hlirsch, 
A. Aiinerwadel, T. Schiirer, J. Iseuschmid, P. Hiirst, P. Ernst. P. Kriittli, H. 
Hasla, J. Landerset, R. Hunziker. To be Surgeon—P. Berry, Esq. To be Ae 


sistant-Surgeons— A. Schwab, C. Bonvin, O. Wertmiiller. 

Staff—Brevet-Col. P. M‘Pherson, C.B. from the 17th Foot, to be Inspecting 
Field Officer of a Recruiting District, vice Derinzy, who retires upon full-pay. he 
appointment of Veterinary-Surg. Cherry to the Staff, on Dec. 1, 1854, should have 
been gazetted as of the 7th Drag. Guards, and not from the 7th Drag. Guards. : 

Provisional Depdt Battalions—Lieut.-Col. the Hon. R. A. G. Dalzell, from the 
63d Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Hill, who excha s; Brevet-Major G. Le F. Dick- 
son, from the 30th Foot, to be Adjt. vice Grant, who exchanges. 

Chelsea Hospital—Lieut. J. J. C. Irby, from the 47th Foot, to be Adjt. vice Sir J. 
M. Wilson, promoted. 

Unattached.— Brevet-Major J. Rose, of the 80th Foot, to have his brevet rank 
converted into substantive rank under the Royal Warrant of the 6th Oct. 1894; 
Brevet-Major J. Hackett, of the 77th Foot, to have his brevet rank conve ted into 
ubstantive rank, uvder the Royal Warrant of the 6th Oct. 1854; Breve t-Major A. 
Hunt, of the 79th Foot, to have his brevet rank converted into substantive rans, 
under the Royal Warrant of the 6th Oct. 1854. 

Hospital Staff—Surg. H. Downes, M.D. from the 97th Foot, to be Staff-Surg 
the First Class; Assist.-Surg. W. J. Fyffe, M.B. from 30th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. 
Second Class; Acting Assist.-Surg. A. Spittall has been permitted to resign his ap- 
pointment, 








BREVET. 

The undermentioned promotions to take place consequent on the death of the 
following General Officers, in accordance with the provisions of the Royal Warrant 
Oct. 6, 1854—Gen. Sir R. Bourke, K.C.B. died Aug. 12, 1855; Lieut.-Gen. ©. © 
Conyers, C.B. died Aug. 10, 1855; Major-Gen. Sir A. W. Torrens, K.C.B. died At g- 
24, 1855; Col. G. Macdonald, half-pay 16th Foot, to be Major-Gen.; Lieut.-Col. B. 
C. 8. Clifford, Grenadier Guards, to be Col. in the Army; Brevet-Major C. Seagram, 
17th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army; Capt. 1 Mein, Ist Foot, to be Major 
in the Army. : 

The undermentioned officer, having completed three years’ actual service in the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, to be promoted to be Colonel in the Army, under the 
Royal Warrant for the Ordnance Department Nov. 3, 1854—Lieut.-Col. P. Bens, 
Royal Artillery. 

Brevet-Col. B. V. Derinzy, on retired full-pay, to be Major-Gen. the rank being 
honorary only. Lieut.-Col. J. Graham, retired full-pay, 89th Foot, to be Col. in the 
Army, the rank being honorary ouly. Brevet-Major R. Sauuders, retired full-pay 0 
the Royal Newfoundland Companies, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army, the rank be an 
honorary only. Capt. J. N. Burton, 34th Foot, to be Major in the Army; Brevel- 
Major J. N. Burton, 34th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army. f 

The underm:ntioned officers and gentlemen to have temporary rank while 
ployed with the British Italian Legion. To have the temporary rank of Col ynel— 
Col. A. Ribotti and Col. P. Cavanna. To have temporary rank of Staff-Surgeon 
the First Class—J. 8S. Gamgee, M.D. a 

The undermentioned othcers to have local rank while employed with the Tur . 
Contingent—To have the local rank of Major—Capt. G. M. Pasley, of the Roya! 
Artillery, Aide-de-camp to Major-General Michel. To have the local rank of ( apt 

Capt. F, Bergonzi, late of Foreign Legion and Extra Aide-de-camp to Lieut.-Gen- 
Vivian. 

Lieut. C. Mills, of the 98th Foot, attached to the 3d Light Infantry Regt. of the 
British Foreign Legion, to have the local rank of Capt. while so employed. 
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OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE. 

») Mownvay,Serremper 10th, and every night during the 
week, THE DELASSEMENS MAGIQUES of PROFESSOR 
ANDERSON. The Autumn Season of the Lyceum Theatre 
having Opened with an amount of success unprecedented in 
the history of Entertainments, THE GREAT WIZARD OI 
THE NORTH respectfully announces that, in return for 
the thronged, attentive, and applausive patronage of the 
past week his ACTS OF MAGIC will be rendered more 
attractive, wondrous, and inexplicable, each successive 
Night. The ILLUSTRATIONS OF SPIRIT-RAPPING 
have created more Intense interest than anything yet 
attempted within the walls of a theatre MAGIC AND 
MYSTERY in Twelve Acts. Act Ist—‘ Le Livre des Recueils 
Choises.”” Act 2d— Magical Locomotion.” Act3d—* L’Ecrin 
de Verre.” Act 4th—“* The Cabalistic C .” Act 5th— 
“The New Bottle of Bacchus.” Act 6th—‘ The Mysterious 
Parcel Act 7th—* The Homological Evaporation.” Act 











8th—‘ The Aqua-avial Paradox.” Act 9th—* The Mesmeric 
Couch.” Act 10th—‘ Half an-hour with the Spirits.” Act 
llth— The Enchanted Chair of Comus.” Act 12th—“ The 


Mystery of the Charmed Chest.”” Doors open each evening at 
half- past 7; commence at & Private Boxes, l/. Ils, 6d. and 
Li. 1s. ; to be obtained at the Box- office, orat Messrs. Sams’, Mit 
chell, Ebers, Hookhem, Bailey and Moon, Cramer and Beale, 
Leader and Cock, Che ~ H, &c. Stalls, 4s.; Dress Circle, 3s. ; 
Upper Boxes, 2s.; Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. The Box office is 
open daily from ir til 5, under the direction of Mr. Chatter- 
ton jun. Grand F ashions able Morning Performance on Sarvur 
pay, Serremper 15th, at 2 o'clock ; doors open at half-past 1 


RexAL PAVILION GARDENS 


NORTH WOOLWICH. 


THERE AND BACK AND ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING’ 





Open every Day and Night. 
GRAND GALAS, 

Every Monpay, Turspay, and Wepngspar. 
TIGHT-ROPE DANCING, 
by Malle. Josephine Ellsler. 

ACROBATIC PERFORMANCE, 

by M. Delevante and Pupils 

VOCAL AND INSTRU ME NT. AL CONCERT. 
ME 

Consisting of 
DANCING ON 





?P L ATF ‘ORM. 
ENT BAND, 
G. Hayward, of the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane. 
Malle. Ellsler’s Territie Ascent 
SPLENDID FIREWORKS 
cS Observe, there are no extra charges at these Gardens 
the whole of the above amusements, including Railway there 
and back, ( SHILLING, from the 
Bishopsgate, Mile End, F enchurch Street, Stepney, Shadwell, 
Limehouse, Stratford Bridge, and Barking Road Stations 
Late Train to town every night. On Sunday the Shilling in 
cludes a Refreshment Ticket. H. Francis, Manager. 
YORDON CUMMING’S WILD 
SPORTS, 232, Piccadilly—The Lion-Slayer DE- 
SCRIBES every night, at 8, what he saw and did in South 
Africa. Morning Entertainments every Saturday at 3 o’Clock 
—Admittance, Is., 2s., and 3 The € Yollection on view during 
the day from 11 to 6, Is 


Te ¢ 
(SON TRACTS for COALS and CAN] AN (DL LES: 
Office of Ordnance, 20th August 1855 

Those persons who may be desirous of Contracting with 
the Principal Secretary of State for the War Department, to 
furnish, from the Ist of Ocroner next, to the 30th of June 
1856, such quantities of COALS AND CANDLES 1s may from 
time to time be required for Barracks and Ordnance Stations 
in Great Britain and the Channel Islands, can receive par 
ticulars of the Contracts on applying at this Office between 
the hours of 10 and 4 

Tenders for supplying either ¢ oals or ‘ anaes $s must be sealed 





conducted by Mr. 

















up and marked “ Tender for Coa or fender for Caudles, 
and will be received at this Office, addresse d to the Director 
General of Contracts, on or before Sarvuapay the 15th day of 
SerreMBeR NeXT, and at any time during that day ; but no 


proposai, either for Coals or Candles, will be noticed unless 
made on, or annexed to, a printed particular, which must be 
duly filled up and the prices inserted in words at length 
Tenders to be made for the several Barracksand Stations as 
joined together in the particulars of contract 
HOWELL, Director-General of Contracts 


(1 ON TRACT FOR RU M. 
Department of the Comptroller for Victualling, 
Somerset House, 6th September 1555 

The Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High 
Admiral of the Unite i Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
do hereby give Notice that on Tuespay, the 18th InsTan’, at 
One o'clock, they will be ready to treat with such persons as 
may be willing to Contract for supplying and delivering into 
her Majesty's Victualling Stores, at Deptford, 

When to be delivered. 
| Half in three weeks, and the re 
mainder in three weeks after 
wards, or earlier if preferred 
by the party tendering 

Tenders may be made for the whole or any portion of the 
Ram. 

Their Lordships reserve to themselves the power, when the 
tenders are opened, of contracting either for the whole, or for 
such part thereof only as they may deem fit, or for a greater 
quantity, or of not contracting for any, and also an unlimited 
power of selection 

The Rum to be exempted from the Customs-duties, and 
parties tendering are to state where it is lying 

Samples of the Rum to be sent in pints for each import 
mark, and the average strength of each mark Ex to 
be stated, and not an average of different marks or strengths 
of several imports, and any parcel of Rum that is found not 
to be of the same quality, mark, or average strength of the 
sample tendered and accepted, will be rejected by the officers 

The samples produced by persons whose tenders are not 
accepted are requested to be taken away by them immedi- 
ately after the contract has been decided. 

No tender will be received unless made on the printed form 
provided for the purpose, and which may be obtained on ap- 
plication at the suid office, or to Commander Bevis, conduct 
ing the Packet Service at Liverpool, or to the Collector of 
Customs at Bristol 

The conditions of the revised contract, to which particular 
attention is called, may be seen at the said office, and at Li- 
verpool and Bristol. No tender will be received after one 
o’clock on the day of treaty, and it will not be required that 
the party tendering or an agent on his behalf should attend 
at the office on the day of contract, as the result of the offer 
received from each person will be communicated to him in 
writing 

Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words 
“ Tender for Rum,” and must also be delivered at Somerset 
House. 


Ho JOWAY’S PILLS an | extraordinary 


Remedy for the Cure of Bile and Liver Complaints.— 
Copy of a letter -— Mr. W. Baldwin, of New Krompton, 
Kent, dated Augu: , 1855. “ To Professor Holloway. Dear 
Sir— Having sutfere. di for several years from a disordered liver, 
and finding medical aid of no avail, I was induced to try your 
invaluable Pills; and, after taking them for a short time, I 
have the greatest ple: sure to inform you that they have been 
the means of restoring me to perfect health. (Signed) W 
Baldwin.” Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the 
world ; at Profe essor HoLLow we s Establishments, 244, Strand, 
London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York ; by A. Srame a, Con- 
stantinople ; A. Guipicy, Smyrna; and H. Hoops, Malta. 


Gallons. 


RUM.,. 50,000 , 











OF DEPOSIT. 
Pall Mall East, London 
Established a. p. 1844. 
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No. 3 








Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
interest may be obtained with perfect security 

The Interest is payable in Janvary and Jt 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on 

application 


ROYAL BRITIS SH BANK, 
Incorporated by Charter, 


For transacting every description of Banking Business on the 
SCOTTISH SYSTEM. 

Drawing Accounts are opened for any parties properly in- 
troduced, and Interest allowed on the daily balances, if these 
do not fall under 100/. Deposits of any amount are receivable, 
at rates of interest varying from 2 to 4 per cent per annum, 
according to the time for which the deposits are made. Pro 
missory Notes or Bills, at any date, and with or without in- 
terest as may be agreed on, and Circular Bills or Letters of 
Credit and Drafts or Orders, are granted, payable to bearer by 
the Correspondents of the Bank in every town of any note 
at home or abroad; and Bills of Exchange or Drafts on the 
Bank in sets, for use in the Colonies, in India, China, and 
America, may be obtained by customers and others, on appli- 
cation at the Chief Office Advances for fixed periods on 
Securities readily convertible, and Cash Credits, on the Scot 
granted to respectable parties if customers 
ipproved Bills of Exchange are 
made for any parties having accounts with the Bank ; for 
whom also Remittances are made and Bills collected, in any 
place where there is a banker; and Dividends, &c. received 
without charge. 

Forms of Application for opening accounts, &c. will be sup 
plied, and any further information may be obtained at the Bank, 
or at any of the Branches, viz.: Strand Branch, 429, Strand; 
Lambeth Branch, 77, Bridge Road ; Islington Branch, 97, Gos- 
well Road ; Pimlico branch, 1, Shaftesbury Terrace, Victoria 
Street; Borough Branch, 60, Stones’ End, Southwark; Pic- 
cadilly Branch, 32, Regent Circus. 

By order of the Court of Directors, 


tish system, are 
of the Bank, Discounts of 

















HUGH INNES CAMERON, General Manager 
Chief Office, 16, Tokemhouse Yard, Lothbury, 
London, 4th Aug ust 1855 
TNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1, King William Street, City, London. Es 


tablished 1834. Empowered Parliament, 6 
William IV. cap. 54 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.8 
John Stewart, Esq. De; 


by special act of 


Chairman 





Chairma 





The successful operations of this Society have enabled the 
Directors for the last twelve years to reduce the Premiums 
on Policies entitled to participate in profits by forty per 
cent, which will be found a most liberal reduction if the 


i with those offices 
fits. Weekly Board 


original Fremiums be comparé 
adopting a similar plan of division of pr 
Day, Thursday, at | o'clock 
MICHAEI 





ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary 


[THE OBJECTS MOST TO BE DE- 
SIRED IN EFFECTING A LIFE ASSURANCE.— 
These are, Perfect Security and the Largest Benetits in pro 
portion to the Contributions paid rhey are th fully at 
tained in the SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, which is now of Twenty-four Years’ standing, and 
possesses Accumulated Funds, m the Cuntrivutions 
of Members only,to the amount of 910,845/. and has an An 
nual Revenue of 163,394 The MUTUAL PRINCIPLE being 
adopted, the entire surpluses or “* Profits as ascertained 
Triennially, are allocated in addition to the sums assured, 
and they present a flattering prospect to the Members For 
cxample: the sum now payable on a Policy for 100 flected 
in 1831, is 1538/. 6s. 9d. being a return of seventy-one per 
cent on the premiums paid ind Policies 
effected in later ye 

The NEXT TRIENNIAI 
take place on Ist MARCH 


arising fr 


n middk - sar eta 
urs are similarly increased 
DIVISION of PROFITS will 


1856, and Policies effected pre 


viously will receive One Year's additional B nus over those 
opened after that date. ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 


ANDREW SQUARE 
npon—126, BISHOPSGATEI 
\ extT—WILLIAM COOK 


EDINBURGH. 
STREE! 


Heap Orrice—26, ST 


OFFICE iN 
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JURE 


DINNEFORD'S 


FLUID MAGNES 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 


gestion. As a Mild Apericnt, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Preguancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dinwerorp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Lond Street, London 
THE SUCCESSFUL RESULTS of the 
last half century beyond question that ROW- 
LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL peculiarly nourishing 
powers in the growth, restoration, and improvement of the 
Human Hair It prevents it from falling off or turning 
cleanses it from scurf and dan 











prove 
<ses 








grey, strengthens weak hair, 
driff, and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy Its 
operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly active ; as also in 


the growth of the Beard, Whiskers, Eyebrows, and Mus 


tachios. For Children it is especially recommended, as form- 
ing the basis of a beautiful head of hair. Prices 3s. 6d. and 
7s. ; family bottles, (equal to four small,) 10s. 6d.; and double 


that size, 2ls. CAUTION 
are the words ROWLANDS 
Sold by A. Rowranp and Sons, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


[)* DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN 
COD-LIVER OIT 
Prescribed with complete confidence 


by the Faculty for its 
purity, and superior, immediate, and regular efficacy. 
It is entirely free from Nauseous flavour, 


On the wrapper of each bottle 
MACASSAR OIL, in two lines 
20, Hatton Garden, London; 


and being inva- 


riably and carefully submitted to chemical analysis—anp 
ONLY SUPPLIED IN SEALED BOTTLES TO PRECLUDE SUBSEQUENT 
ADMIXTCRE OR ADULTERATION—this Oil possesses a guarantee 
of genuineness and purity offered by no other Oil in the 
market 


Testimontat from ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D. F.L.S. 
M.R.C.P. Chief Analyst of the Sanitary Commission of the 
Lancet, Author of ** Food and its Adulterations,”’ &c. &c. &£ 
“ | have more than once, at different times, subjected your 

Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis,—anpD THIs UNKNOWN TO 

youRsELF,—and I have always found it to be free from all im- 

purity, and rich in the constituents of bile So greatis my 

confidence in the article, that I usaally prescribe it in prefer- 
ence to any other, in order to make sure of obtaining the re- 
medy in its purest and best condition.” 

Sold onty in bottles, capsuled and labelled, with Dr. De 
Jonen's Signature, witHoUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, London, Dr 
De Jonon's sule Consignees ; and by most respectable Che- 
mists in town and country. 

Half-pints, (10 ounces,) 2s . 6d. ; Pints, (20 ounces,) 4s. Od. ; 
Quarts, (40 ounces,) 9s. IMP ERIAL ME ASSURE. 


+ Th oh N 
} DUCATION.—4, Bedford Place, 
4 Mornington Crescent, Regent's Park. In this Fs bt 
ment, where a limited number of young Ladies are se, ia 
there are a few vacancies. The course of instruc tion ine es. 
every branch essential to a classical English and Pre herp wg 
cation, combined with careful moral and religious t; — 
The Principals are assisted by eminent Professors, and (, ~ 
of Lectures on Scientific subjects are delivered. ‘Th, wes 
arrangements are strictly attended to. References 
highest order. For Prospectuses, with Terms and Ry 
address, post-paid, Mrs. and Miss Wuyre as above " 
rDwWiIa . TD 1. " — 
| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish-Sauce are particularly ry que 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which | 
name of WittiaM Lazensy on the back of each bottle 
dition to the front label used so many years, ang 
Evizanetu Lazensy.—6, Edwards Street, Portman s 
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spring > 
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KAYE'S WORSDELL’s PILLS, which thorough}y puri 
the blood, and promote the healthy action of the uty 
stomach, and bowels. Sold throughout the Empir: lid 
2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Wholesale Depot. 22, Bread Street’ } t, Lond’ 
912° MILNER’S HOLDFAST ayy AND 
~ “~~” FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, (non-conducting oy 
vapourizing,) with all the improveme ats, under the ir Qua; 4 
ple Patents of 1840-'51-’54 and 1855, including their Gus 
powder-Proof Solid Lock and De yor, (without which np " 
is secure.) The Strongest, Best, and Cheapest Safogy - 
extant. _ 
MILNER’S PHOENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS LIVER. 
POUL, the most complete and extensive in the world 8h 


rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, 
Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post 


[rkom FRANCE, GERMANY, or g 
ENGLAND, the best Manufacturing Talent is obta 
and employed in the construction of the following 


Liverpovl. London Depot le 


THE EMPEROR'S REDINGOTE, the new garment { the 
Season 
NICOLL'S PALETOT, One and Two Guineas ea 
THE ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, One Guinea, Wat roof 


yet Evaporable 
NICOLL’'S GUINEA TROUSERS AND HALPF-GI INEA 
WAISTCOATS, 
ESTIMATES for MILITARY and other OUTI 
ACCREDITED AGENTS in 





all parts of the globe wh 


have the above and other first-class garments prepared ip 
regulated sizes, so that they may invariably fit w 
WEST END ADDRESS, H. J. and D. NIt OLI 1M, Ll) 
gent Street, and in the City, 22, Cornhi 


118, 120, Re 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVE R TRUSS 


upwards of 200 Medica 
nvention in the 


is allowed by 


be the most effective curative t t t of 








HEKNIA. The use o! « steel spring, so often hurtf 
effects, ishere avoided , a soft bandage being worn r 

body, while the requisite resisting power is suppli 
MOC-MAIN-PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting 

much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular maj ad 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, tw nches below 


Mr. WHITE, 228, 1 


KN EE-( 


ng sent to the 


)L AS TIC 


Manufacturer, 


STOCKINGS, \ PS, 





4 &c. fur VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, & They 
are porous, light in texture, and inex pensi v« ind are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to lé a 
postage 6d 

MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON 

In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 148 Wood-cuts ice 2la 

HE PHASIS of MATTER; being an 
Outline of the Discoveries and Appl ns of 





Modern Che try. By T. Lixpitey Kemp, M.D . 
thor of ** The N: atur al His tory of Creation,” “ Intlica- 
tions of Instinct,” &e. 

Contents: 1. The 





Revelations of the Labo 


the Present State of Inorganic Chemistry; 2. The 
Crust of the Earth, or the Chemistry of Geology; 3 
Matter Vitalized, or the Present State of Organic Che- 


mistry; 4. The Chemistry of Life, 
Physiological Laws of Animal and 

The Application of Chemistry to the 
London : LoNGMaN, BROWN, Green, Lox 


nique, rieb, 
printed in the 
inal Designs 








_and 


MANS 





Just published, feap. 4to. 300 pp. in an 
and appropriate binding, price 2/. 
highest style of Art, Illustrated by. Orig 
Engraved on Wood, and enriched with Ornamental 
Head and Tail-pieces in Gold and Colours, each page 
surrounded by Characteristic Borders in Polychro 
motypy, from MSS. in the L ibrary of the East India 
House and ih the British Museum. 





A KOONTALA; or the Lost Ring. 
’ A Free Translation, in Prose and Verse, of K&l- 
daésa’s Drama. By Monier Witiiams, M.A. Professor 
of Sanskrit at Haileybury College; formerly Bodea 


Scholar in the University of Oxford. 
* Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms and the 
fruits of its decline? 
And all by which the soul is charmed, 
feasted, fed ? 





eurapt 





Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one 
sole name combine? 
I name thee, O Sakoontala! and all at once 1s 
said.” — Gorrne, 
“No composition of Kdélidfsa displays ' the 


exuberance ¢ 
fancy 


richness of his poetical genius, the 
imagination, the warmth and play of his 
found knowledge of the human heart, his deli 
preciation of its most refined and tender em 
familiarity with the workings and counter-wor 
its conflicting feelings, in short, more entitle 
rauk az ‘the Shakspere of — *"—Extr 
Preface to the Edition of the Text publish« 

Hertford: Printed and Published by 51 
TIN, Bookseller to the East India College, 
and may be obtained of Messrs. Lonoman 
ternoster Row, London; and of Mr. J. 
L eadenhall Street, London. 





“Just pub lished, New and Che aper Edition, pric 
or by post, for 13 stamps, 
NHE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How » 
Live and What to Live for: with aml Rules f b 
Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management; together wi ‘ 
Instructions for securing Health, Longevity, a0 d tha 
sterling happiness only attainable through the jue 7 
observance of a well-regulated course of life. “J 
Physician. 
wondon : SHERwoop and Co. 
Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mana, 
all Booksellers. 
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SYDNEY SMITH'S LIFE. 


Lady Hottanp. With a Selection 


The Rev. 








ae } Daughter 
fon $ ye ay Edited by Mrs, AvusTIN. Third Edi- 
t 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 

The DEAD SEA a NEW ROUTE to 
INDIA. By Captain W. ALLEN, R.N. F.R.S. Maps 
and IJustrations. 2 vols. post Svo. 2s. 


WHITELOCKE’S JOURNAL of the 
ENGLISH EMBASSY to the COURT of Swi DEN. 
Rev i by Henny Reeve, Esq. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
24s. 

BURTON’S 
te MEDINA and MECCA. 
Map and Illustrations. Vols. I. 





PILGRIMAGE 
Vols. I. and II. Medina; 
and II, 8vo. 28s. 


THE Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE'’S 
ESSAYS, ECCLESIASTICAL and SOCIAL. Re- 
printed, with Additions, from the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view.” Svo. 12s. 

LAND, LABOUR, and GOLD; or 
Two Years in Victoria. By Wittiam Howir1 D 
vols. 21s. 


DENNISTOUN’S MEMOIRS of 
STRANGE and ANDREW LUMIS- 
Illustrations, 21s, 


Mr. 
sIR ROI ERI 
DEN. 2 vols. post Svo. 
WELD'S VACATION TOUR 


and CANADA, Post 5, 


Mr. 
UNITED STATES 


3, Od. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY and ME MOIRS 
f JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM \ . I, and Il. 

HUC’S WORK on the CHINESE EM- 
PIRE. Second Edition 2 vols. 8 Map, 2is. 


MOORE'S MEMOIRS, JOU RNAL, and 


CORRESPON DENCI Edited by e Right Hon 
Lord Joun Russeit, M.P Vols. I. to VI. 10s. 6d, 
each—Vols. VII. and VIII. nearly ready. 


AT'S WORK 
MOLEHILLS; 


Svo 


Mr. FRANK MARRY 
i CAI (FOR NIA—MOUNTAINS 
or Re ollections of a Burnt Journal 


JAMES MONTGOMERY’S MEMOIRS. 


By Joun Hottanp and James Everest Vols. I. and 
Il, Portraits, 2ls. Vols. 111. and 1V. in the Press 
LORD CARLISLE’S DIARY in 


TURKISH and GREEK WATERS. Fifth Edition. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d 

CLEVE HALL. By the Author of 
“Amy Herbert,” “‘ The Earl’s Daughter,” &c. 2 
vols, f ap. 8vo. 12s. 

GREGOROVIUS’S CORSICA. Trans- 


M.A. l6émo. 3s. 6d. 


MARTINEAU, 
ls. each, 


Resse 


ated by 
‘ 3 Parts, 


45 OF 


The Rev. 
On the Spirit of the 
the UNITY 
CREATION 





BADEN POWELL’S ESSAYS 
INDUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY, 
of WORLDS, and the PHILOSOPHY of 
Crown 8vo, 12s, 6d, 


The CRIMEA, its Ancient and Modern 
History ; the KHANS, the SULTANS, and the CZARS 
By the Rey. T. Miner, M.A. Post 8 Maps, 


LIFE 
South Africa 


6mo. 2s. 6 


ZULUS of 


Mason, 


with the 
By G. H. 


NATAL, 


The CALEN 1D AR 
A Record of British Valour 
Vay in the Year. By Major R 
P, H, Nicoias, R.M. Feap. 8vo. 


VICTORY. 
Conquest on every 
K.M. and Lieut. 
12s. 6d. 


FORESTER’ RAMBLES in 
: WAY among th eg FJORDS. New Edi- 
lo: nin the o Traveller's Library.” l6mo. 2s. 6d. cloth; 
t2 Parts, ls. each. : 


of 
and 
JouNs 






NOTES on BOOKS: a Quarterly 
of Works opus hed by Messrs. L« 
Free by post 
Cl 


and Co. 
of Book 
of Colleges and 
10 forward their ad- 


)NGMAN 
0 all Secretaries, Members 
lubs and Re nets Societies 


» Heads 
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chools, and Private Persons, wl 
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London: Longman, Brown, Green, and 
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SEAT OF WAR. 


THE CRIMEA, THE 


BALTIC, 


TURKEY, RUSSIA, 


and all the Places, even those of minor importance, to which attention is now directed 


THE 
Price 
Edinburgh: A. 


by the WAR IN EAST, 


THE WORLD. 


56s. 


and C, 


are contained in BLACK 


BLACK ; and al 


S GENERAL ATLAS OF 


1 Booksellers. 





NEW 


AND CHOICE 


BOOKS 


ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had in succession from 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
By every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum. 


The preference is given to works of History, 
The best works of Fictiofi are also freely added. 


Travel. 


BOOK SOCIETIES AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAI 


Prospect 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


ises may be obt 


510, 


Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and 


rERMS, 
ained on application. 


New Oxford Strect, London; 















and 76, Cross Street, Manchester 
ARAGO’S METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS \ ETROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGE- 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. cloth, MENT ACT, 1855 
\ ETEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS In a few days will be ready, in 1 vol. 12mo 
AVR Francis Araco. With an Introducti on by Bar 4 COMPLETE EDITION OF THIS ACT; with 
HumBotpr. Translated under the Supe 4 Practical Notes, and Forms, and an Index By TovuL- 
Lieut.-Colonel E. Sapine, R.A Pre asurer and min Smirn, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Barrister-at-law 
Contanrs Mhunder and Ligh a Fires . wie London: Hexry Sweer; V.and R. Srevs aud G. 8. 
Elmo; Geography of Storms; El ctro-Magnetism ; wt Pe ag pte : 
Animal Electricity; Terrestrial Magnetism; Aurora ne Se — —_— 
Borealis. . 18 
London: Loncmay, Browy, Green, and LonomMans THE LIMITED LIABILITY ACT, 1 
- In a few days will be published, in 1 l2mo. 
tO MEMBERS AND SECRETARIES OF BOOK YXHE LIMITED LIABILITY ACT, 
CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, AND 1855, and the Act forthe Registration, I rpora- 
READERS IN GENERAI tion, and Regulation of Joint-Stock Compa 7 and 
8 Vic. Cap. 110 under which Comp with Li- 
No ady, No. Il. F | 
sie oar mited Liability are to be Formed. With an Introdue- 
N2% ES ON BOOKS: “erin an Analysis | tion, Notes, Forms, and Index. By Grorce Sweet 
A of the Works published duri ea Quarter by Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law 
Messrs. I un and Co, I Henny Sweer; V. and R. Steve and G. S$. 
rhe f this qu rterly publication is to enable NoKTo and W. Maxweul 
book s rea to obt » such general information 
reg w Books and New Editions published by THE NUISANCES REMOVAL ACT, 1855. 
Mess x Me tney Welle Sore Som pesunaneane a HIGHWAYS AND OTHERS. 
the per 1 able outents or ex- 
planat a few days will be ready, in 1 vol | e 5s. 
With ice is confined to an analysis PROCEED! NGS for the 








k referred t ritic 
excluded. 


of the content al opinions 


and laudatory notices are 





Copies are sent free by post to Secretaries, Mem- 
ber fil k Clube and Reading 5S eties, Heads o 
( le S ol and private I ns, W ward 
their Mess Longman and Co. for this 
purp 
*,.* The Third Number will appear on November 30 

London: Lonemayx, Brown, Green, and Lonemans 

HUGHES'S READING LES-ON-BOOKS 


ME: EDWARD HUGHES begs respeet- 
fully to direc 


t public attention to his Series of 


is 


READING LESSON-BOOKS, 
and suited to the educ 
t day 


well Illustrated ational require- 


ments of the ; 
THE SECOND BOOK, 
6d. will be ready on the 15th inst. and contains 
Original Articles by 


resel 


price 3s. € 


CHoRLey, anew, Fsq. 





Craik, Grorce L. Esq. Professor of English Lite- 
rature, Queen's Colle , Belf ast 

Dopp, Greorer, Esq. 

FRANKLAND, Dr. Professor of Chemistry in Owen's 
College, Manchester. y 


Hvuenes, Epwarp, Esq. F.R.A.8. Head Master of 





the Royal Naval Lower Scho« |, Greenwic h Hos- 
pital. 

Jones, Owen, Esq. F.S.B.A. 

Lankester, Dr. F.R.S. Professor Natural His- 
tory, New College, St. John’s Wood. 

Latuam, Dr. Roverr Goxvon, F.R 

Marx, Rev. Ropert, M.A. F.R.A.S. First Assistant 
in the Royal Ob-ervatory, Greenwich 

Many, Dr. James, F.R.A.S 

Paterson, Roverr, Esq. President of the Natural 


History Society, Belfast 

Piayrair, Dr. Lyowx, C.B. Secretary to the De- 
partment of Science and Art, Board of Trade 

PuRcCELL, Epwarp, Esq. A.B. 

Reip, Hveo, Esq. 

Ronixsox, J. C. Esq. Curator of the Museun 
Marlborough He use, Pall Mall. 

Smytn, Wantnotox, Esq. F.R.S. Professor of 
Mineralogy, Museum of Practical Geology, Jer- 


myn Street. 





Tyxpa.t, Joux, Esq. F.R.S. Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, Royal Institution, Albemarle Strcet 
Warsn, Joux, Esq. LL.D. Professor of Political 
Economy, Trinity ( oll ge, Dublia. 
Wuire, Jaune SEWELL, Esq. 
Wyatt, M. Diesy . Ea. R.A, 
These books are « .refully graduated, so as to lead 
the pupil, step by step, from the observation of the 
simplest to the comprehensic m of the more comy lex 


phenomena of nature. They are now being practic ally 
tested in the school under the Editor's care ; and 
A Revised Edition of THE FIRST BOOK is now 
ready, in 12mo. (pp. 420,) price 3s. 6d. 
London: Lonomayx, Brows, Geexx, and Lonomans, 


pr ACTICAL 
REMOVAL 








of NUISANCES, and Execution of 
Drainage Works, in every Paris! Town und Place in 
England and Wales, under the Nuisances Removal 
Act, aud by oth ise of Law. Wit merous 
Forms and mplete = tructions for t Conduct of 
Pari Committee is added, THE DIs- 
EASES’ PREVENTION ‘ACT, 1855 By Tovtmin 
Surra, of Lincoln's Inn, Esq. Barrister-at-law 
*,* Sent free by post on receipt of a Post-office Or- 
der (payable to either of the Publishers) f 
London: Henry Sweer; V. and R Srevens and G. 8 
Norton ; and W. Maxwe.t 
ae REMOVAL ACT FOR 
1855 
~ . 


BOOKS OF FORMS NECESSARY FOR 
CARRYING THE SAME INTO OPERATION 
Prepared, with Instructions for Use, 

By Tovimiy Suirn, Es 


l. PRESENTMENT BOOK, FOR ENTRY OF 
COMPLAINTS. (100 Sheets in each Book, price 
78. 6d. bound 

2. INSPECTOR'S REPORT-BOOK 100 Sheets in 
each Book, price 7s. 6d. bound 

3% ORDER OF AUTHORIZATION TO INSPEC- 
TOR. 100 Sheets in each Book, price 6s. bound 

4. NOTICE OF APPLICATION FOR ORDER OF 
ADMISSION. (100Sheets in each Book, 6s. bound 


AND REMEDY, (250 
bound 


PROCEEDINGS. 


5. NOTICES OF NUISANCE, 
Sheets in each Book, price 12s 

6. NOTICES OF COMPULSORY 
100 Sheets in each Book, price 6s, bound 

7. NOTICE TO OCCUPIERS FOULING DRAINS, 
200 Sheets in each Book, price 10s. (#/. bound 

8 L ~ ~ NCE TO USE COMMON DR AINS ONP aAy- 


NT. (200 Sheets in each Book, price 10s 
. —s 
A complete Set of the above, price 3/. 6s. 
These Forms may also be had, with the title of each 
Parish or District Specii lly printed, at a small advance, 





, on receipt of a Post-office Or- 


*.* Sent free by post 
Publisher for the above 


der (payable to either of the 
amount, 
London 


H. Sweer; V. and R. Srevens and G. 8. 


Norton; and W. Maxwel 
J ist published, post Svo. Ss. Od 
GUIDE to the PRAC TIC AL STUDY 
i of DISEASES of the EYI By James Dixon, 
Surgeon to the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital. 


“We strongly recommend this book to the perusal of 
the profession, because it contains the results of much 
careful observation; and, for the student, we bave seen 
no work better adapted as a practical introduction to 
the study of ophtbalwi Medical Times 
and Gazette. 

“ This is a work of sterling and permanent value, 
carrying all the weight that belongs to years of skilfu 
experience, and deserving, even as a h and bor k, Lo ran iN 
with the best practical monographs in our language. 
Lancet, 

London : 


diseases. 


Joun Cuvacui.t, New Burlington Street. 
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7 THIRD EDITION of the Rev. 
SYDNEY SMITH’S LIFE is now ready, 

vols. 8vo. price 28s. 

London: Ly ONGMAN, Brown, Green, and Lone MANS, 








1 1 vol. 8vo. price 16s. cloth 
HE PR INC IPLES of PSYCHOLOGY, 
By Herpert Spencer, Author of ** Social Statics.’ 
London: Loncman, Brown, Green, and LoNGMANS. 


Just published, price Eightpence, 


HE WAR AND THE WAR MINIS- 
TRY. By Burron Ler. 
Hope and Co. 16, Great Marlborough Street. 
ici Just published, price Three Shillings, 
AGAR AND ISHMAEL, and other 
Poems. | By J. M. L. Author of “Sandgate,” 
* Ellen Vane,” &c. 
London: Hore and Co. 16, Great M arlborough Street. 
~ ‘This d ay is published, p E 
MHE CRIMEAN E NTE R Py] LISE 
What should have been Done, and What might be 
Done. Predictionsand Plans, By Captain Gieic, 92d 
Highlanders. 
Wiuturam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 
CHEAP EDITION. 
This day is published, in feap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
FEW WORDS TO THE JEWS. 
One of Themselves. 
Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 

This d ay is publish d,P ut VI. in handsome folio, of 
TOHE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
NATURE-PRINTED (LIFE SIZE). 

Parts I. to V. of this splendid work are still on Sale, 
price 6s. each. 

Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 

~ NEW BOOK BY MISS BRE WSTE R. 
Just published, cloth, price 3s. 
ITTLE MILLIE AND HE mH FOUR 
d PLACES. By Marcarer Maria Brewster, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Work, Plenty to Do and How to Do gg 
** Sunbe: ums in the Cottage,” &e. 
Also, Cheap Edition, > tens aheth price ls. 
Edinburgh: Tuomas Constasie and Co.; London: 


London : 








London : 





Hamivtron, Apams, and Co, 
This day is published, price ls. : 
YEORG IANIZ ATION OF OUR RE- 
\ PRESENTATIVE SYSTEM. By One of the 
People. 
“*The Devil knew not what he did when he made 
man politic; he crossed himself by ’t; and I cannot 
think but in the end the villanies of man will set him 


—Timon or ATHENS 
ErrinGuam WILson, 


clear, 


ll, 
WORKS OF SCIENCE, &c. 


Royal Exchange. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 
ge MORE WORLDS 
THAN ONE;; the Creed of the Philosopher and 
Christian. Third Edition. Dost 8vo, 


the Hope of the 
6s. 


BREWSTER’S M AR TYRS of SCIENCE; 


or Lives of Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. Se oan 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


III 
MURCHISON’S SILURIA; the His- 
tory of the Oldest known Rocks containing Organic 
Remains; with a brief Sketch of the Distribution of 
Gold over the Earth. oo 8vo. 30s. 


LYELL’S MAN UAL OF ELEMEN- 


TARY GEOLOGY; the Ancient Changes of the 


Earth and its Inhabitants, as illustrated by its Geo- 
logical Monuments. Fifth Edition. Wood-cuts. 8vo. 
14s. 

LYELL’S PR INCIPLES OF GEOLO- 
GY; orthe Modern Changes of the Earth and its In- 


habitants, Ninth Edition, 


Wood-cuts. 


VI. 
HERSCHEL’S MANUAL 


as illustrative of Geology. 
8vo. 18s. 


OF SCIEN- 


TIFIC INQUIRY, for the Use of Officers and Travel- 
lers in General. Second Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

SOM ERVILLE’S “CONN VYEXION OF 
the PILYSICAL SCIENCES, Eighth Edition. Plates. 
Foolscap Svo. 10s. 6d. 

vilt. 

SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL GEO- 

GRAPHY. Third Edition. Portrait. 2 vols. Fools- 


<5. 


DARWIN’S 
AND GEOLOGY 
during a VOYAGE 
Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


xX. 
MANTELL’S INVISIBLE 
Revealed by the Mic: 
lémo. 6s. 

XI. 

BELL'S ANATOMY 

SOPHY OF EXPRESSION, 
Imperial S8vo. 21s, 


XII. 
BELU’S MECHANISM AND EN- 
DOWMENTS OF THE HAND, as evincing De sign. 
Fifth Edition. Wovud-« Post 8vo, F 


XII. 
ABERCROMBIE’S 
POWERS and the 
Fourteenth Edition, 


cap B5vo. 


IX. 
NATURAL HISTORY 
of the COUNTRIES VISITED 
ROUND THE WORLD. New 


WORLD, 
as Second Edition. 


lat 
lates. 


oscope. 


AND 


Fourth Edition. Plates. 


uts. 78. 6d. 


INTELLECTUAL 
INVESTIGATION of TRUTH. 
Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d, 


xIV¥. 
ABERCROMBIE’S PHILOSOPHY of 
the MORAI, FEELINGS. Ninth Edition. Foolscap 
Svo, 4s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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MURRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS, 
On Sept. 30th will be published, Vol. I. 8vo. 
MHE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD 
BYRON. A new, annotated, and beautifully 

printed Library Edition, to be completed in 6 vols. 
The following Works have already appeared in Murray’s 

British Classics: 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 4 vols. 

JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, 8 vols. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HALLAM’S HISTORIES—CHEAP EDITION, 
This day, post 8vo. 6s. to be completed in 10 
Monthly Volumes. 
jw FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 
POPULAR EDITION OF THE HISTORICAL 
WORKS OF HENRY HALLAM, containizg Vol. I. 
of the Constitutional History of England. 

This edition has been undertaken from the urgent 
demands made upon the Publisher from time to time 
for cheaper copies of these works, which have now be- 
come class-books at the Universities and Public Schools, 
and it is hoped that the present mode of publication 
will place them within the means and reach of all classes 
of readers. 


7s. 6d. of 


3 vols. 


Already published, 


ALLAM’S HISTORY Ot EUROPE DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


td es TO THE ART OF 

TRAVEL. 6s. 

AES POCR CF TRAVEL-TALE. 
bs. Od. 


HS DBOOK OF MODERN LONDON. 


J 


ANDBOOK FOR DEVON AND 


CORNWALL. 6s. 
H4s _DBOOK FOR WILTS, DORSET, 
AND SOMERSET. (Just ready 
get FOR NORTH GER- 
MANY AND THE RHINE. 9s. | 
] ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GER- 
MANY AND THE TYROL. 9s. 
| aweores FOR SWITZERLAND 
AND THE ALPS. 7s. 6d. 
ANDBOOK FOR FRANCE AND 


I 


THE PYRENEES, 9s. 

| ANDBOOK FOR SPAIN, ANDA- 
LUSIA, &e. 30s. 

H* ANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL, LIS- 
BON, &c 7s. Gd, 


| ANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY 
AND FLORENCI 1% 

] ANDBOOK FOR CEN 

I ENVIRONS. 7s. 


AND THE PAPAL 
| ANDBOOK FOR 


TRAL 


STATES. 7 


ROME 


ITALY 


rea 


AND ITS 


SsOoUTH 


ANDBOOK FOR 
ITALY 
AND NAPLES. Lis. 


] ANDBOOK FOR TURKEY AND 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 10s 
ANDBOOK FOR GREECE AND 


| THE IONIAN ISLANDS. Lis. 
| ANDBOOK FOR EGYPT 


EAST. 1s. 
it ANDBOOK FOR 
DEN, &c. 12s. 
| ANDBOOK FOR 
BALTIC, &e. 12s. 
Joun Murray, 


ND THE 


NORWAY, SWE- 


RUSSIA, THE 


Albemarle Street. 


PUBLIC ATIONS. 


NEW 
\ CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
f IN ASIA. 
Sy naaaiae Duncan, Esq. 
2 vols. post. 8vo. price 21s. cloth. 
* We heartily recommend to every 
perusal of these two excellent vo 
book may be acc 
a highly interestit gy journal of tr ivels, 


TURKS 


a careful 
lumes. Mr. Duncan's 
iful and spirited hist 
and an exciting 


reader 


epted as a faitl ory, 


narrative Economist. 
* Mr. Duncan is a good observer, and his two vo- 
lumes are well filled with information, rapidly and 


ple: asantly communicated.” — Eraminer. 
The book is not ouly of present interest, 
rtance as a future record.’ - Spectator. 


Imp 
** Deeply interesting v ~Morning Chronicle. 


ylumes.” 
» 


A LOST LOVE. 
By Asurorp Owen. 
In one vol, 
“A little story full of grace and venius. We re- 
commend our readers to get the book for themselves 


no outline of the story would give th 1 of its 
Atheneum, 

A tale at once moving and winning, natural and ro- 
mantic. The deep, pure sentiment, admirable style 
and composition, will win for it a lasting place in Eng- 
lish fiction as one of the truest and most touching pic- 
tures ever drawn of woman’s love.” — Press. 


MY FIRST SEASON. 


cm any ide 
beauty.’ 


By the Author of ** C ounte rparts,” and ‘* Charles 
Auchester.’ He n one volume. 
A SECOND VOLUM E OF SERMONS 
by the late Rev. Freperick W. Ropertson, A.M. of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 


London: Smrru, Evper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 





TESTMINSTER REVIEW — 
VERTISEMEN EW. -AD. 


\ NTS intended for 


insertion in the 


OcroserR Number No. XVI. New Series should 
sent to the Publisher not later than the 25th ry A. 
Bills and Prospectuses by the 27th. Office. 5 kit 
William Street, Strand. : ng 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 ee — 





MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVE| 
G E RT RUDE; or F amily Prid 
J. “Mrs. Trollope is beyond a doubt on 
cleverest and most remarkable writers of t 


Quarterly Review. 





\ EMOIRS OF LIEUT. BELLOT, 
i with his Journal of a Voyage in the Py ar § 
in Search of Sir John Franklin. 2 vols. with Por ~ 
21s. ts 
YERCY BLAKE; or the Young Rifle. 
man. By Capt. Rarrer. 3 vols 7 
Hurst and Biackert ! ers, Successors to 
Henry Cotnurn, 13, rlborough St ; 
MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST OF NEW 


PUBLICATIONS 


I. 
\ATHERINE; the 


Egyptian Slave 


In 
/ 1852. A Tale of Eastern Life By the Rev. W. J 
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